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As you go to Reclaim 
Also goto KALIPE ad THERMAX 


Both of these materials are as helpful with reclaim as 


they are with new rubber — and inexpensive too. 


Look at some simple test figures 
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Restriction 


Agreement 


Rubber Regulation’ 


HEREAS, it has been considered necessary and advisable 

that steps should be taken to regulate the production and 

export of rubber in and from producing countries with the 
object of reducing existing world stocks to a normal figure and 
adjusting i in an orderly manner supply to demand and maintain- 
ing a fair and equitable price level which will be reasonably 
remunerative to efficient producers. 

Now it is hereby agreed between the parties hereto that it is 
desirable that the following provisions should be carried out and for 
this purpose that the Governments of the respective Territories 
mentioned in Clause 2 hereof be invited forthwith to enact legis- 
lation for the purpose of carrying them into effect. 

1. For the purposes of this Agreement :— 

“Regulation” means the provisions of this Agreement. 

“Governments” or “Government” (unless the context indicates 
otherwise) means the Governments or the Government of the re- 
spective Territories mentioned in Clause 2 hereof. 

“Basic quotas” means the quotas referred to in Clause 4 hereof. 

“International Rubber Regulation Committee” means the Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee referred to in Clause 10 
hereof. 

“Control year” means any calendar year during the continuance 
of the Regulation or in the case of the year 1934, the portion of 
that year between the date agreed by the Governments as being 
the date upon which the Regulation shall become effective and 
the 3lst December, 1934. 

“Rubber plant” means and includes plants, 
vines of any of the following :— 

(A) Hevea Braziliensis (Para Rubber) 

(8) Manihot Glaziovii (Ceara Rubber) 

(c) Castilloa elastica 

(p) Ficus elastica (Rambong) 

(£) Any other plant which the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee may decide is a rubber plant for the purpose of 
this Regulation 

“Rubber” includes (A) rubber prepared from the leaves, bark 
or latex of any rubber plant and the latex of any rubber plant, 
whether fluid or coagulated, in any stage of the treatment to 
which it is subjected during the process of conversion into rub- 
ber, and latex in any state of concentration, and (B) all articles 
and things manufactured wholly or partly of rubber. 

“Replanting” or “replant” means planting during the period of 
the Regulation more than 30 rubber plants on any acre or 75 
rubber plants on any hectare of any area carrying rubber plants 
at the date the Regulation becomes operative. 

“Permissible exportable amount” means the quantity of rubber, 
which is equivalent to such percentage as may from time to time 
be fixed by the International Rubber Regulation Committee as 
the percentage of the basic quota which may be exported. 

“Net exports” means the difference between the total imports 


al 


trees, shrubs or 


of rubber into a Territory during a period and the total exports 
of rubber out of that Territory during the same period provided 
that notwithstanding the meaning attached to “rubber” elsewhere 
in this Agreement, imports or reexports of articles and things 
manufactured wholly or partly of rubber and rubber consumed 
in the country of production shall not be included in arriving 
at net exports. 

“Owner” means and includes the proprietor, occupier or per- 
son in the possession or in charge of a holding or such person 
as is in the opinion of the Government concerned the Manager 
or Agent of or entitled to act for or on behalf of such propri- 
etor, occupier or person. 

“Holding” means land on which rubber plants are grown which 
is in the ownership possession or occupation or is being worked 
by or under the control of the owner. 

“Person,” unless the context otherwise requires. includes a com- 
pany, corporation, partnership or other body of persons, whether 
corporate or not. 

2. The Regulation to apply to the following Territories :— 

Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Unfederated Ma- 
lay States, Labuan and Brunei 

Netherlands India 

Ceylon 

India, including Burma 

French Indo-China 

State of North Borneo 

Sarawak 

Siam 

3. (A) The Legislation hereinbefore referred to is to be 
reciprocal as between the respective Governments for the purpose 
of maintaining, operating, adhering to and enforcing the Regula- 
tion for a minimum period commencing on the first day of June, 
1934, and terminating on the 3lst December, 1938. 

(B) Not more than 12 calendar months and not less than 
9 calendar months prior to the expiration of the period herein- 
before mentioned the International Rubber Regulation Commit- 
tee shall make a recommendation to the Governments as to the 
continuance or otherwise of the Regulation. 

(c) Each Government to signify to the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee its acceptance or rejection of the recom- 
mendation referred to in Sub-clause (B) hereof within 3 cal- 
endar months after such recommendation shall have been so 
communicated to it. 

4. For the purpose of determining from time to time the per- 

Epitor’s Note: Terms of the restriction agreement, dated April 28, 1934, 
and proposed by the rubber producing countries mentioned herein, the 


—— and functions of which are to be conferred upon the International 
ubber Regulation Committee by the various Governments. 


The Rubber Growers 
E.C.3, England. 


1Issued by Association, Inc., 2-4 Idol Lane, East- 


cheap, London, 
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missible exportable amounts the Governments of the following 
Territories to adopt as basic quotas for their respective terri- 
tories the following annual quantities in tons of 2,240 English 
pounds dry rubber :— 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Straits Settle ments....... 
Federated Mal ay States... 504,00 538,000 569,000 589,000 602,000 


Malay States 





Oe 

“ Boaoks 400,000 443,000 485,000 

Se 80,000 82,500 

Reed ie ns As 9,000 t 9,250 
CRIS eS SA 8,000 9 9.250 
""Rorneo.....- 13,1 14,000 15,500 16,500 

Sones ceseeeneenee 34'500 30,000 31,500 32,000 
,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15.000 





The basic quotas for the control year 1934 to be proportionate to 

the amounts provided above for the whole of that year. 

5. The Governments (except as hereinafter provided) to limit 
t exports of rubber from their respective Te —s to 


the n¢ 

such percentage of the basic quota applicable to each such Ter- 

ritory as shall for the time being be fixed by the International 
11: 


Rul ber Regulation Comauiies. provided that (except in the case 
of Siam) such percentage shall be the same for each Territory. 
In the case of Siam the minimum permissible exportable amount 
shall for the year 1934 be not less than 50% of the basic quota 
that Territory and for the vears 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1938 
shall be not less than 75%, 85%, 90%, and 100%, respectively. 
The adherence of the Government of the Straits Settlements to 
the whole terms of the Regulation to apply only to the Terri- 
tories of Province Wellesley, Dindings, Malacca, and Labuan. 
In the Islands of Singapore and Penang the Government of the 
Straits Settlements to implement the policy of control by :— 
(a) Restricting the actual production of rubber to such an 
amount in each control year as would have been equal to the 
ety: issidle ened le amount if the said Islands had been sub- 
the whole of the Regulation, and 





Je t I 

(sp) Adhering to Clause 7 as regards control of importa- 
tion, and Clauses 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 18 and 19, and 

(c) By cooperating in the sense of Clause 8 of this Agree- 
ment. 


6. The Government of French Indo-China to exercise control 
so as to maintain a complete record of the total quantity of rub- 
ber leaving its territory and to agree that on the happening of 
the events hereinafter mentioned it will cause to be avers as 
provided in Sub-clause (£) hereof free of cost and all changes 

1antities of rubber in the form of Singapore standard sheets 


@lititi 


the qt 


or Singapore standard crepe as are specified in Sub-clauses (a) 


the case may be: 
’ control year the total quantity of rubber Teav- 
hina for any part of the world shall exceed 





30,000 tons (of 2,240 English pounds) but shall be less than 
the total quantity of unmanufactured rubber entering and re- 
tained in France in that year the quantity of rubber to be de- 


livered to be equivalent to 10% of the amount by which th 
total quantity of rubber leaving French Indo-China exceeds 
30,000 tons. 

(sp) If in any control year the total quantity of rubber leav- 
ing French Indo-China exceeds the total quantity of unmanufac- 
tured rubber entering and retained in France in that year, the 
quantity of rubber to be delivered to be equivalent to 10% 
of the difference between 30,000 tons and the amount of the re- 
tained quantity aforesaid, together with an additional quantity 
corresponding to a percentage of the difference between the total 
quantity of unm: snufactured rubber entering and retained i1 
France and the total quantity of rubber leaving French Indo- 
China for any part of the world during that year such per- 
centage being the average percentage of reduction of basic quo- 
tas which shall have wt applied in that year in the Terri- 
tories specified in Clause 4 hereof. 

(c) The quantities above mentioned or referred to, to be 
proportionately reduced for the control year ending the 3lst 
December, 1934. 

(Dp) Provided, however, that the quantity of rubber to be de- 
livered by French aap aay in any control year shall not ex- 
ceed a quantity equal to the percentage of the total quantity of 
rubber leaving renal: Indo-China corresponding to the aver- 
age percentage of reduction of the basic quotas w hich shall have 
been applied in that year in the Territories specified in Clause 4 
hereof. 

(£) The quantities of rubber referred to in Sub-clauses (a), 
(B) and (c) hereof to be notified to and agreed with the In- 
ternational Rubber Regulation Committee, and to be delivered 
to the order of the International Rubber Regulation Commit- 
tee in Singapore (or any other port or place selected by the In- 
ternational Rul ber Regulation Committee) within 3 months after 
the expiration of the control year in question. 

The Governments to prohibit under penalties that will be 
effectively deterrent the export of rubber, unless it is accompa- 


e 


> 
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nied by a Certificate of Origin authenticated by an official em- 
powered by the Government of the Territory concerned to issue 
such a document and to prohibit under similar penalties the im- 
portation of rubber, which is not covered by such accompany- 
ing Certificate of Origin and such penalties to include the de- 
struction of the rubber. 

8. The Governments to cooperate with each other to prevent 
smuggling evasions and other abuses of the Regulation by their 
own and other nationals. 

9. It shall not be a breach of the Regulation if the net exports 
from any Territory specified in Clause 4 hereof in any con- 
trol year exceed the total permissible exportable amount for 
that Territory for that year by a quantity not greater than 
5% of that amount, but the total permissible exportable amount 
for the next subsequent control year for such Territory shall be 
reduced by the excess exported in the immediately preceding 
control year. If any such Territory has exported in any control 
year less than its permissible exportable amount it shall be en- 
titled to export such deficiency in the control year immediately 
following, but not to a greater amount than 12% of the permis- 
sible exportable amount for the control year in which the de- 
ficiency occurred. 

10. The Governments to agree that an International Commit- 
tee to be designated “The International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee” shall as soon as possible after the signing of this 
Agreement be constituted of Delegations appointed by the re- 
spective Governments of the Territories concerned as follows :— 
Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Unfed- 

erated Malay States, Labuan, Brunei .......... 6 members (3 alternates) 


PAAR ORMUER. GUS oo secawewsie sos sce eceuaes 5 members (3 alternates) 
CN Sa maw Ses a 60n sob SS ae ew ke 00eseen ones bese 2 members (1 alternate) 
SGA, SORIA IS TOND. Sn 0c ho v0 son oa voces ee ..... Ll member (1 alternate) 
I Cr ED dc ccnceenseseaSenedcnedvewens 1 member (1 alternate) 
State eB PPT PET TVET TE OTE ee 1 member (1 alternate) 


1 member (1 alternate) 
1 member (1 alternate) 


The Committee shall be competent to act so soon as not less 
than 6 Delegations shall have been appointed. Each Delegation 
to vote as one unit by one member thereof and to communicate 
the name of its voting member to the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee The principal office of the Committee 
to be in London and the meetings to be held in London and the 
proceedings to be conducted in English. Voting at meetings of 
the International Rubber Regulation Committee to be calculated 
on the basis of one vote for every complete 1,000 tons of the 
basic quota of the control year for the time being of each 
Territory and for the purpose of voting the Territory of French 
Indo-China shall be deemed to have the following quotas, viz. :— 





tons 

tons 

J. tons 
bE Ee Oey Sree re err ke 44,000 tons 
LERO sinanksawe saan Ch edinwe pee n aici scien 52,000 tons 


Decisions to be arrived at by a bare majority of votes cast by 
the respective Delegations present and the presence of voting 
representatives of at least 4 Delegations to be necessary to con- 
stitute a quorum at any Pe al provided that in the case of 
the fixing or varymg of the permissible exportable percentage 
of the basic quotas or in making, modifying or abrogating the 
rules of procedure a 34 majority of the total votes which could 
be cast by all the Delegations entitled to vote, whether present or 
not, shall be necessary. If within an hour after the time appointed 
for any meeting a quorum as above defined is not present. the 
meeting (except for the purpose of fixing or varying the per- 
missible exportable percentage of the basic quotas or of making, 
modifying or abrogating the rules of procedure) shall stand ad- 
journed to the same day in the next week at the same time and 
place, and if at such adjourned meeting a quorum is not present 
those Delegations who are present at such adjourned meeting 

shall constitute a quorum. The Delegation representing French 
Tedo-Cl lina not to be entitled to participate in any discussion 
or voting on the pe rmissible exportable percentage of the basic 
quotas until such time and for so long as that Territory is con- 
forming to the regulation on the basis of Clause 6 (B) of this 
Agreement. 

11. The Governments to confer on the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee the powers and functions devolving upon 
it under this Agreement and the Schedule thereto. 

12. The Governments to agree that the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee shall be empowered to and shall within 
one month after it is competent to act invite the body or bodies 
they consider most representative of rubber manufacturers in 
Europe and America to nominate 3 persons representative of 
such manufacturers and such representatives shall form a panel 
who will be invited to tender. advice from time to time to the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee as to world stocks, 
the fixing and varying of the permissible exportable percentage 
of the basic quotas, and cognate matters affecting the interests 
of rubber manufacturers. 








unc 
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13. The Governments to give the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee all reasonable facilities and assistance, in- 
cluding the necessary statistical information for the proper and 
efficient gee of its duties. 

14. Each Government to provide by the levy of a cess or in 
such other way as it may deem desirable for the expenses of 
the age a of the Regulation within its territory and 
for the expenses of the Delegation representing its territory 
in counmetilon with the work of the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Committee and (except in the cases of Sarawak and 
Siam) = the contribution hali-yearly in advance in proportion 


to the basic quota attributed to its Territory, or in the case of 
French Indo-China, in proportion to the quotas specified in 
Clause 10 hereof of such amount as the International Rubber 


Regulation Committee may consider necessary for its expenses. 

15. The Governments to prohibit under penalties that shall be 
effectively deterrent any owner within their respective Terri- 
tories from having in his possession or under his control in 
their respective Territories at any time stocks of rubber exceed- 
ing 20% of the quantity of rubber wholly grown and produced 
and removed from his holding during the preceding re months 
or alternatively a quantity equivalent to twice the amount he is 
entitled to export during any month. Each Government to limit 
the total of all other stocks of rubber in its Territory to a quan- 
tity not exceeding 1214% of its permissible exportable amount 
for the control year, provided that the Governments of Sara- 
wak and Siam are not to be bound by the express terms of 
this clause but undertake respectively to limit stocks within 
their respective Territories to normal proportions having regard 
to the objects of the Regulation. 

16. The Governments to prohibit absolutely (except as pro- 
vided in this and in Clause 17) under penalties that shall be 
effectively deterrent, the planting of rubber plants during the pe- 
riod of the Regulation, such penalties to include the compulsory 
eradication and destruction at the expense of the owner of the 
plants so planted, provided that as regards Siam it shall be per- 
mitted to plant during the period oi the Regulation an area not 
exceeding in the aggregate 31,000 acres. It shall not be a 
breach of this clause if a Government permits the planting of 
small areas for exclusively experimental purposes, provided that 
during the period of the Regulation the total area of such per- 
mitted plantings in any Territory shall not exceed the equiva- 
lent of 1% of 1% of that Territory’s ascertained total area 
planted at the date of commencement of the Regulation. Each 
Government to declare its total ascertained planted area to the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee within 6 calendar 
months after the Regulation becomes operative. 

17. The Governments to permit limited replanting of areas at 
present carrying rubber plants upon the following conditions: 
An owner who desires to replant part of his holding to be placed 
under the obligation first to notify the Government concerned of 
his intention to replant and to give such particulars of the pro- 
posed replanting as may be required by the Government con- 
cerned, and he shall then have the right to replant in any con- 
trol year (but subject to a proportionate reduction in the first 
control year) to the extent set out in such particulars not ex- 
ceeding 10% of the total area of his holding planted in the 
Territory of that Government at the date of commencement 
of the Regulation, provided that the aggregate of the areas so 
replanted during the period of the Regulation shall not exceed 
20% of such total planted area of his holding. The Governments 
to impose penalties which shall be effectively deterrent in respect 
of any breach of the provisions of this clause, such penalties to 
include the compulsory eradication and destruction at the ex- 
pense of the owner of the plants planted in excess of that per- 
mitted by this clause. 

18. The Governments to prohibit under penalties that shall be 
effectively deterrent anyone from exporting any leaves, flowers, 
seeds, buds, twigs, branches, roots, or any living portion of the 
rubber plant that may be used to propagate it. 

19. Each Government to give ample facilities to the duly ac- 
credited agents of the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee for the purpose of investigating how the obligations of 
the Regulaticn are being carried out. 

20. The parties to this Agreement recognize that a natural 
balancing of production and consumption can be hastened by 
research with a view to developing new applications and by 
propaganda and invite the Governments (i) to levy and collect 
a uniform cess on the net exports from their respective Terri- 
tories during the period of the Regulation for the purpose of 
supporting such research and propaganda, and (ii) to cooper- 
ate in constituting an International Rubber Research Board to 
plan the research and propaganda. The Governments of Sara- 
wak and Siam are not to be bound to make any contribution 


under this clause. 
Schedule 


Powers and functions to be conferred upon the International 


————————_——[—[—[—=—$—>—[—*—====={£—{_—_—=X_EEE 
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Rubber Regulation Committee by the various Governments (vide 
Clause 11 of Agreement) :— 

To fix and from time to time to vary the permissible ex- 
portable percentage of the basic quotas. 

2. To agree the quantities of rubber which have to be de- 
livered by the Government of French Indo-China in compli- 
ance with the Regulation, and to deal with and dispose of for 
its own benefit or as it thinks fit any stocks of rubber so 
delivered; also to make repumsmendslioss to any other Govern- 
ment regarding the disposal of any rubber which may come into 
ownership of any Government in the carrying out of the Regu- 
lation within its Territory. 

To collect and publish statistical information. 

4. To receiye and pooner te the advice which may be tendered 
from time to time by the panel of representatives of manutfac- 
turers reterred to in ciaese 12 ot the Agreement. 

5. To advise and to make recommendations to the Govern- 
ments on all matters relating to the Regulation, including its 
continuation, termination and liquidation. 

6. To give such publicity to its actions as it may deem neces- 

ary or desirable. 

7. To exercise to Clause 


the powers to be conferred pursuant 


19 of the hacia 
To arrange such office and other accommodation as it may 
require. 


9. To appoint and pay officers and staff. 

10. To draw up, put into force, modify or abrogate rules for 
the conduct of its business and procedure at its meetings in ad- 
dition to those specified above, and in particular to adopt the 
following procedure :— 

(A) The Committee to elect its own Chairman 
Chairman. The Chairman and Vice Chairman not to 
from the same Delegation. 

(B) Meetings to be convened on the authority 
man, or in his absence, the Vice Chairman. 

(c) The Chairman to convene a meeting within 7 days after 
being so requested by a Delegation. 

(Dp) The first meeting of the Committee to be held within 
one calendar montn atter it is competent to act and thereare: 
not more than 3 calendar months to elapse between any 2 con- 
secutive meetings 

11. To do al! such other lawful things as may in the opinion 
of the Committee be necessary, incidental or conducive to the 
carrying out of its powers and functions. 


and Vice 
be elected 


of the Chair- 


New Quotas 
The International Rubber Regulation Committee just an- 
nounced that the percentages of the basic export quotas 
which may be exported during 1934 are as follows: June- 
July, 100; August-September, 90; October-November 80; 
December, 70. 





Rubber 


HE total absorption of crude rubber in the United States 

during 1933 amounted to 406,000 tons as compared with 
332,000 tons in 1932. In the early part of the year the coun- 
try was still in the throes of the depression, and absorption 
fell from 23,000 tons in January to 18,000 tons in March, the 
lowest level to which the industry had fallen since 1925. In 
February and March the financial crisis seriously affected 
the rubber market. Confidence was restored by the election 
of President Roosevelt; and subsequent recovery measures, 
the abandonment of the gold standard, and the dey as 
of the currency caused rapid rise in prices and a revival 
of business activity, which was shared by the ear indus- 
try. This revival, superimposed on the normal seasonal im- 
provement in the rubber industry during the first half of the 
year caused the absorption of crude rubber to rise to 51,326 
tons in June, the highest figure on record. The July figure 
also exceeded 50,000 tons, but after that there was a seasonal 
decline to 29,000 tons in December. During the first 3 
months of 1934 absorption has averaged over 40,000 tons a 
month. 

Stocks of crude rubber in the United States show a fall 
of 8,000 tons during 1933, if calculated from absorption and 
net imports: absorption, 406,000 tons; net imports, 398,000 
tons; decrease in stocks, 8,000 tons. 

According to the independently calculated stocks in the 
hands of manufacturers and dealers the decrease was 15,000 
tons. The amount of disagreement is comparatively small 
compared with the total stock of about 364,000 tons at the 
end of 1933 according to figures of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 


Absorption=1933' 


1Bull. Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Apr., 1934, pp. 201-10 
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Rubber Silenced : 
Railway Train’ 


Comfort and Quiet Insured by Use of Rubber in High-Speed Streamlined Train 


HE latest 
design of 
: eae 


‘eo wes FRAME RUBBING PLATES 
silenced rail 
wavy trams 13 
embodied in 
the stream- 


lined Burling- 
ton “Zephyr,” 
now on an ex- 
hibition tour 
taking in the 
principal cities 
across the con- 


tinent; after 
which the 
“Zephyr” will 


be shown this 
summer at the 
Century of 
Progress Ex- 
hibition in 7. &. 
Chicago, Ill. 

This Diesel- 
propelled articulated train brings into prominence the 
latest and most effective method of distributing rubber 
to attain the goal of smooth riding at high speed. It 
is accomplished not by any radical change in design, 
but rather by inserting rubber pads at the critical points 
where sound and vibrations originate or would be trans- 
mitted. 

The rail is the source of many audible and vibratory 
impulses. Any little roughness in the track causes the 
clatter of steel on steel as well as a jouncing. Rail 
intersections are sources of clatters and jolts. Switches, 
crossovers, and frogs cause disturbances which have been 
known to create shocks to the unsprung weight equaling 
30 to 40 times the force of gravity. The greater part 
of these jarring forces is lost in the coil springs, but 
the sound is carried by undiminished intensity. To ab- 
sorb this noise as well as further to cushion the shocks, 
rubber pads are placed over the journal boxes and under 
the plates on which the equalizers bear. In addition 
seating the coil springs themselves on rubber plates 
assists very largely in the elimination of noise. 

On either side of the journal boxes are the pedestal 
liners which could act as sound carriers to transmit not 
only the track noises but also the scraping of pedestals 
on the journal box guides. To block this carrier path, 
therefore, U-shaped sections of rubber are placed be- 
tween the contact surfaces and the truck frame. Now 
all channels of sound transmission and shock from the 
track have been insulated, but there are still possibilities 
of disturbances caused by rubbing or bumping in the 
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Rubber Silenced Truck of the Burlington “Zephyr” 


truck structure 
itself. 

Between the 
frame and the 
bolster are sev- 
eral opportuni- 
ties for scrap- 
ing and clash- 
ing. <As_ the 
train swings 
from side to 
side, there is 
vibration set- 
up in the swing 
hanger pins 
and _ crossbar 
and rubbing of 
the bolster on 
the frame tran- 
som. It is also 
established at 
the point 
where the 
travel of the 
bolster is arrested by the side frame. The bumping is 
eased by a large rubber slab attached to each end of the 
bolster. The rubbing vibrations between bolster and 
frame are decreased by plates of rubber. This leaves, 
however, the path through the swing hanger and springs. 
These remaining vibrations must then be removed at the 
last major points of contact between the truck and body. 
To accomplish this removal large squares of rubber are 
placed in pockets under the center plate and side bear- 
ings. There still remains one small leak through the 
king pin, but this is blocked by placing rubber thimbles 
at points of metallic contact. 

The points where rubber is applied in the construction 
of the truck are indicated in the illustration. Thus the 
truck is completely insulated from the car body by a 
non-oxidizing low cold flow test rubber. The rubber is 
loaded at sufficiently low unit pressure to insure long 
life as expected in railroad service. Two other enemies 
of service in rubber must be guarded against. One is 
oil; in which case protective covers must be used. The 
other is wear; for which reason wear plates are vulcan- 
ized to the rubber at necessary points. 

With a little forethought in design rubber can be so 
placed as to insure a more quiet truck which will trans- 
mit a minimum amount of vibration into the body of 
the car. 
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STANDARDS FOR RuBBER Goons. Among the widely 
used A. S. T. M. standards on electrical insulating mate- 
rials are those on friction tape, rubber insulating tape, 
rubber gloves, and matting, prepared by Committee D-9. 
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All-Weather Coats 


An Unusual Line of Paris-Styled Sportscoats 


to justify buying a good coat at a fairly high price. Yet 
if the garment is so fashioned that it does not reek of 
rubber, does not shriek raincoat in every line—in short, 
if the coat resembles a general sport or town coat suit- 
able for shopping, traveling, “knocking about in” on days 
that threaten rain as well as on days when Jupiter Plu 
vius reigns supreme—ah! that’s another story. Such a 
coat unquestionably will successfully tempt even the 
most frugal—especially if it has style. 

By style we do not mean designs out of Hollywood. 
These creations actually are fads, introduced to thou- 
sands of women all at once, adopted alike by Judy 
O’Grady and the Colonel’s lady, and hastily discarded 
by the latter as soon as she sees her cook wearing a cheap 
imitation. When the discriminating woman rejects a 
mode her more style-minded followers, preferring less 
common fashions, do likewise. Then that fad is over. 


Silk-Lined Schoon- Black and White Jersey White China-Silk Lined 
er Blue Wool with with Black, Grey, Red, Beaver- Brown Peach- 
White Hairs and Blue Plaid on Back skin 
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Rifleman Triangle Turf 
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ET us turn our thoughts a few years back and con- 
sider the styles then, especially the raincoats. Do 
you remember them? One saw hordes of slicker- 

clad men and women; while wearers of the trench coat 
were legion. = s 
Many of these coats, besides, were made practically 2, hes 4 “ A ie ee tee 
under sweat-shop conditions by fly-by-night concerns ra ae “te peste 
who could and did undersell the legitimate manufacturer. ee 
This competition formed a serious problem that worried Me aero Sy 
many a firm, and it was rendered more acute by the aii 3 
recent depression which compelled consumers to become 
thrift-conscious. : * i hy * 
But the female of the species is a funny creature. 5, R Le Fi a RR 
Even in the midst of rigid economy she wants style, [RSs 2RReW 5 Sete Gh gt + Ree ea. My: 
style, and more style. That feminine trait helped the  |agae a. ¢ iS a 
Sao Be 
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United States Rubber Co. solve its rainwear problem. 
Confronted with cut-throat competition on standardized 
models, the company decided to give women raincoats, 
but coats that had quality, serviceability, and style. Un- 
doubtedly these garments would cost more than the ordi- 
nary raincoat; yet they would be well worth the extra 
sum spent because they would be so styled that they 
could be worn not only on rainy days but also for general 
and sports wear. 

How did the company go about meeting the standards 
it had set? As quality is always a point of honor with 
the organization, that detail was really no added difficulty 
after all. But serviceability and style? Take the former. 
How often does it really rain here, that is rain during 
hours pcan milady must venture forth; pa how orren Tan Wool Flannel Tweed of Black, Bouclette Tweed of 
does it pour hard and long enough to necessitate wearing withTanand White White. and Green Navy Blue with 
a raincoat? Very little, all told. Certainly not enough Checked Reverse Plaid White Flecks 








(Center) Brown, Yellow, and White Plaid Tweed 
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The rubber rain- 
cape sponsored 
by the Chicago 
fair last vear is 
a shining exam- 





ple 
But genuine 
style is differ- 
ent. This now, 
as always, means 
Paris. Let us if 
Sf 


consider how a 
fashion comes 
into 
ot the Famous 
Forty will have 
designed for her 
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an original crea- 
tion, be it hat, 
coat, or dress, 
nothing exactly 
like which. is be- 
ing shown at the 
moment. Worn at the Ritz, Longchamps, or Deauville, 
it is the cynosure of all eyes. Other well-dressed women 
want it. They consult their couturiers. They secure 
similar models. Fashion experts flash the news to their 
houses in America. Fifth Avenue stores purchase orig- 
inals and make copies. The less expensive shops next 
obtain samples, and so on down the line in price scale. 
By the time, though, the style reaches the masses, it no 
longer is the style. The fashionable world of Paris is 
featuring something different. Thus Paris again is the 
style setter. 

Such was the reasoning of U. S. Rubber. The result: 
It would adopt Paris styles for its raincoats that could 
be worn in any weather. But French raincoats are no- 
toriously wanting as such. What to do? Why, copy 
the sport coats at the Paris openings, those creations that 
lend themselves so well to such service. And so were 
born the U. S. Rubber Paris-styled coats that are unique 
in the realm of wearing apparel. 

Now for the coats themselves. One is smarter than 
the next, and all wear well. Just look at the illustrations. 
Chic in every line. Notice the military note, always pop- 
ular in raincoats. Ev en the names suggest “there’s some- 
thing about a soldier.” See the padded shoulders, the 

cavalry curb chain on the belt, the interesting buttons, 
the belt and collar treatments. Raincoats were never 
like this! 

The materials used were undreamed of for such a pur- 
pose a few years ago. In fact only the most expert will 
detect the presence of rubber in these fabrics. They do 
not feel like rubber or give off a rubber odor. Most of 
the materials are China-silk lined, and between the outer 
textile and the lining is the rubber making the coat water- 
proof. But so clev erly is the work done that the 3 differ- 
ent textures seem a single unit. 

In manufacturing these garments current fabric dic- 
tates also are heeded. Thus the coats come in wool flan- 
nel, hairy wool, bouclette tweed, lacquered silks, perfo- 
rated suede, broadcloth, jersey, and suede cloth, particu- 
larly Peachskin—a wide variety that admits of many 
stunning treatments and is a far cry from the cotton and 
the gabardine of trench-coat days. 

The selection of colors, too, represents a radical de- 
parture from previous practice. The rubber company 
receives an advance color card for the coming season 
from textile associations. From these guides are chosen 
the leading shades best suited for coats. Thus this 
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spring blue is 
favored — not 
any blue, but the 
schooner hue 
resembling navy. 
Look in the mil- 
linery and dress 

shops; you'll 
find the color 
pre dominating 
and then under- 
stand how close- 
ly the company 
follows style 
trends. Gay 
plaids and 
checks, especial- 
ly the latter, 
likewise are pop- 
ular. Black and 
white check jer- 
sey with a dark 
plaid of black, 
grey, red, and blue on the reverse makes a sporty model. 
Most attractive is a black, white, and green plaid in a 
tweed effect. Another arresting tweed is a brown, yellow, 
and white plaid. Monotones, too, are always good. 

Since women’s styles are as fickle as their wearers and 
vary with the season, U. S. Rubber offers new raincoats 
twice a year, every spring and every fall, for the retail 
trade. Then with the next season the best-sellers of the 
past one are made for wholesale and jobber distribution 
and mail-order houses. Men’s styles, incidentally, since 
they change more slowly and last longer than madame’s, 
are to the rubber manufacturer less of a problem, al- 
though they also are being developed for general wear. 

Let us examine some of these women’s models, the 
better to realize how well they are adapted for general 
use. Take the Rifleman for example. This Lyolene 
double-breasted coat of brown suede cloth with its 6 
large wooden buttons flaunts 4 pockets, 2 on each side, 
one above the other. The neat little collar may be worn 
Hat or turned up. The belt, too, acknowledges a very 
popular trend this season. It neither buckles nor snaps; 
instead it is knotted in front. 

Or perhaps you prefer the Triangle coat. This is a 
Vera Borea design with straight, swift lines, a big, sharp- 
pointed overlap, a brief half-belt, slash pockets, and 
bright metal triangular buttons. It is of lightweight 
suede-finish Peachskin in polo, beaver-brown, sunrust, 
eel grey, navy blue, and black. 

That Turf model is swank to the mth degree. It is 
another Lyolene achievement. It is quite masculine and 
military with its severe lines, straight back, metal buttons, 
cavalry curb chain on the belt, and padded shoulders. 
Padded shoulders, by the way, are most unusual in rain- 
coats because of the difficulty in making them. (Score 
another point for U. S. Rubber.) Note also the in- 
triguing collar treatment and single pocket on the right 
with the extra flap on the belt above. This number 
appears in burgundy or black wool flannel and in black, 
polo, beaver-brown, navy, and sunrust Peachskin. 

A black crepe-de-chine raincoat, a reproduction of a 
Mainboucher dressmaker coat, also offers something rare 
in rainwear. The back of the coat is pleated high at the 
shoulder line, giving a swagger effect. Commendable also 
are the large outside pockets and the neat metal buttons. 
Here, too, is another typical Paris touch. The bottom 
button should be left open. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Rollers 


Joseph Rossman. Ph.D. 


used on printing presses, lithographing presses, and 

offset presses for inking the type, form, stone, or 
etching, or for transferring or distributing the ink from 
one roller to another, and from the inkwell or fountain 
to a roller. Rollers for these purposes have been made 
of various materials. Such rollers consist generally of 
a metallic stock, shaft, or core, which is either coated 
with a resilient material or composition or wrapped with 
such material. 

Typical rollers for printing presses are usually coated 
with a composition of (1) glue or gelatin with glycerin, 
molasses, or some other hygroscopic material, (2) vul- 
canized rubber, or (3) vulcanized oil. For lithographing 
presses the stock has been usually wrapped with flannel 
and covered with leather. In the operation of the press 
rollers of this type transfer the ink or water from a well 
or reservoir to the form and distribute it uniformly over 
the whole form, etching, or stone. For this purpose a 
series of rollers is generally employed. The customary 
practice is to interpose a metallic roller between 2 re- 
silient rollers, some of these rollers, notably the form 
rollers, being supported mainly in bearings, while the 
remainder of the rollers rest with their weight partly on 
the roller underneath. It is extremely important for the 
proper distribution of the ink or water that the rollers 
touch each other at all points along their length, and that 
there are no so-called “low spots” along the entire length 
where the contact is not perfect. The necessity of this 
perfect contact along the peripheral edge of the rollers 
has long been realized, and manufacturers endeavor to 
make them as nearly perfect cylindrically as modern shop 
practice will allow. 

Each of the 3 basic materials used for printers’ rollers 
has certain advantages and disadvantages, which are 
discussed in patent No. 1,669,942 to Oscar Linder as 
follows: 

“The printer’s roller composition is ordinarily con- 
sidered the best ink distributing medium. This composi- 
tion can be made of any desired softness by using the 
proper proportions of its ingredients. It has its dis- 
advantages however. It is readily affected by changes 
in atmospheric temperature and humidity, principally due 
to the hygroscopicity of the glycerin, which results in 
hardening or softening and in shrinkage or expansion. 
Furthermore, a roller composition which has the softness 
and tackiness desired, lacks resiliency, and is likely to 
melt and burst on warm and humid days while the roller 
is in use. It also has the disadvantage that it cannot be 
trued on the rigid stock or core, if through faulty manu- 
facture or through pressure, it is not concentric on the 
rigid core. 

“Vulcanized oil as a coating has the advantage that it 
can be produced in any desired consistency, and a roller 
made from it is practically unaffected by ordinary 
changes in temperature and humidity as far as dimen- 
sions and consistency of the roller are concerned. Vul- 
canized oil of the desired softness, however, has the 
following disadvantages: it is mechanically weak and is 
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easily damaged in use; it fails to withstand the abrasive 
and cutting action of the type; it has a tendency to ab- 
sorb the oils and vehicles of inks and cause them to 
thicken and to dry too fast during printing; it lacks the 
resiliency or life desired for a roller material: it cannot 
be ground or otherwise trued, therefore must be molded 
in carefully made and expensive molds. 

“Rubber, as a roller covering has the advantage that 
it is practically unaffected by ordinary changes in tem- 
perature and humidity, and further, that it is mechani- 
cally strong, tough and not readily injured. It has the 
serious disadvantage, however, that it absorbs oils from 
printing inks, and, thereby becomes sticky and swells, 
so that when it is made of a consistency soft enough for 
use in inking type, it soon becomes useless.” 

Inventors, therefore, have sought to devise rollers 
which would embody most of the advantages of the 
various rollers heretofore used, eliminate their principal 
disadvantages, can be made of any desired consistency 
and resiliency, will not be affected by inks, acids, or 
water, will not change shape or harden, shrink, flow, or 
melt, and will, at the same time, be mechanically strong. 

While composition rollers are still used, particularly 
for half-tone and process color printing, rubber rollers 
are now generally employed in the large newspaper offices 
throughout the country. However many problems still 
must be overcome, such as the hardening of the rubber, 
the glazing of the surface, and swelling through the 
action of ink or oil. 

The following abstracts of United States patents in- 
dicate the different ways proposed in using rubber in 
printing rollers. 

1. Schimmelfennig and Ende, 20,512, June 8, 1858. 
The usual ink roller of glue and molasses is replaced by 
one made from either raw or vulcanized rubber. The 
roller consists of a wood or metal core to which is at- 
tached a layer of rubber. The rubber adjacent the core 
may be hard; while the surface layer may be soft or 
spongy and cellular. ; 

2. Littleton, 38,113, Apr. 7, 1863. The invention 
consists in constructing a roller in 2 parts, with rubber 
bearers and a set screw for adjusting the surface, each 
end of the roller having a flange, upon which is fastened 
a prepared rubber covering. 

3. Tubesing, 46,736, Mar. 7, 1865. A flexible and 
elastic form for printing, graining, etc. consists of rubber 
or a mixture of rubber and gutta percha with a backing 
of printers’ roller composition (glue and molasses). 

4. Tucker, 90,702, June 1, 1869. A roller for inking 
lithographic stones is formed of a metal core surrounded 
by a rubber coating combined with an outer leather 
covering. 

5. Moulton, 94,631, Sept. 7, 1869. A sponge rubber 
inking roller has on its external surface a solid rubber 
skin, either vulcanized or not. 

6. Westcott, 110,522, Dec. 27, 1870. An ink roller 
has a body of sponge, or sponge combined with glue, 
glycerin, or some other soft or glutinous substance suit- 
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able for the body of a printers’ ink roller, combined with 
an outer skin of rubber. 

7. Spadone, 199,116, Jan. 8, 1878. A printers’ inking 
roller comprises a solid iron core, a vulcanized rubber 
portion, and an outer glue and molasses composition. 
The rubber base may be covered with cloth or silk or 
other material before the composition is put on, to facili- 
tate removing the composition when necessary. 

8. Lanham, 216,964, July 1, 1879. A printers’ roller 
consists of a stock having a longitudinally perforated 
rubber covering. 

9. Marler, 218,041, July 29, 1879. The following 
composition is for printers’ rollers: glue, 32 parts; gly- 
cerin, 56 parts; sugar, 12 parts; rubber dissolved in 
naphtha, oil of turpentine, or other suitable solvent, 10 
parts. 

10. Lanham, 219,102, Sept. 2, 1879. An inking roller 
for lithographic printing consists of a core having a tex- 
tile fabric wrapped thereon and supporting throughout 
its length a seamless rubber cover. 

11. Osborne, 277,154, May 8, 1883. An elastic ink 
roller comprises a rigid shaft and a series of impervious 
elastic rubber disks provided with internal cavities and 
an unbroken peripheral surface, and clamping devices 
holding the disks in close contact with each other, where- 
by a roller is produced having numerous closed cavities 
within its body. 

12. Campbell, 280,447, July 3, 1883. A printing roller 
for applying and distributing ink comprises a metal core, 
a rubber cushion on the core, a textile covering over the 
cushion, a facing layer of rubber over the covering, an 
interposed film of varnish, to protect the rubber from 
the solvents in the ink, and an exterior leather covering. 

13. Campbell, 285,011, Sept. 18, 1883. An inking 
and distributing roller for printing is composed of a 
cylindrical core, a uniformly thick vulcanized rubber 
covering, a felt protecting sleeve, and an exterior leather 
covering. 

14. Bingham, 294,436, Mar. 4, 1884. <A_ wetting 
roller core for lithographic printing comprises a metal 
core, a cushion of the ordinary roller composition molded 
on the core, a protective covering of rubber placed over 
the composition core and drawn down and secured to the 
core to protect its ends, and an exterior felt covering. 

15. Brengel, 327,995, Oct. 13, 1885. A damping 
roller for lithographic presses is constructed of a metal 
central body, a rubber tube in contact with the metal, a 
flannel tube in contact with the rubber, and outer fabric 
tube. 

16. Perry, 630,517, Aug. 8, 1899. A composition for 
printers’ inking rollers follows: crude rubber, 28 parts; 
whiting, 59 parts; dry lead, 11 parts; sulphur, 2 parts. 
To the above ingredients are added from 21 to 42 parts 
of corn-oil, and the whole thoroughly mixed together in 
one mass; then it is molded into the desired shape and 
subjected to either a steam or dry heat of not less than 
260° F. until vulcanized. 

17. Perry, 633,152, Sept. 19, 1899. The roller is of 
the usual composition from which printers’ inking rollers 
are formed, such as glue and molasses having a jacket 
of an elastic material composed of crude rubber, 28 
parts; whiting, 59 parts; dry lead, 11 parts; sulphur, 2 
parts, to which is added from 21 to 42 parts of corn-oil. 
The compound, formed and molded into the desired 
shape, is subjected to either a steam or dry heat of the 
required degree until properly vulcanized. 

18. Moreton, 647,146, Apr. 10, 1900. A printers’ 
inking roller is made by applying a layer of rubber in a 
plastic state to a fluted or roughened mandrel, covering 
the rubber with textile material, and fixing by adhesive 
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solution, superimposing a further layer of rubber and 
vulcanizing into a composite mass, grinding the outer 
surface to an even circumference, removing the com- 
posite tubing from mandrel, placing the tubing in a mold 
around a central spindle, molding a gelatinous compound 
between tubing and stock, and retaining the compourd 
within the tube by a cap of metal or other material. 

19. Johnson and Marshall, 689,590, Dec. 24, 1901. 
An inflatable printing roller comprises a supporting bear- 
ing shaft or spindle; a cylinder provided with a flexible 
rubber periphery; a covering of absorbent material for 
the cylinder; a fluid containing tube coiled or spirally 
arranged within the cylinder and forming a progressive 
channel with flexible walls extending around the spindle 
and from one end toward the other; together with means 
for inflating the tube. 

20. Kling, 710, 327, Sept. 30, 1902. A printers’ roller 
has an enlarged body terminating in journals, an elastic 
casing with its ends carried around the ends of the body. 
washers enclosing the ends of the casing and serving to 
prevent liquids from coming in contact with the casing, 
an outer leather casing enclosing the elastic casing and 
the washers, and an inner pneumatic casing with ends 
extended around the roller’s body ends. The inner pneu- 
matic casing provides an air chamber which extends on 
each end of the body of the roller in proximity to the 
journals of the roller, and an air valve arranged adjacent 
to the roller journal. 

21. Kling, 725,971, Apr. 21, 1903. The invention, 
an improvement on patent No. 710,327, has for its object 
so to construct the interior inflatable member that when 
pressure is exerted on any particular portion thereof. 
the air will not be driven or forced out of that particular 
part and crowded into other portions, but will be resisted 
by the surface of the core in the line of such pressure. 

22. Turner, 776,000, Nov. 29, 1904. An inking and 
damping roller comprises an inflatable tube, an outer 
cover, and a sheet disposed between the inflatable tube 
and the outer cover, one longitudinal edge of the sheet 
overlapping the other longitudinal edge and adapted to 
slide thereon as the inflatable tube is expanded. 

23. Crump, 794,492, July 11, 1905. Inking rollers are 
made by molding a basic sponge rubber layer on a roller 
stock, removing the surface of this layer to open the 
pores, placing the roller stock with its basic layer in a 
vertical mold, filling the mold with a coating material of 
ordinary roller composition, progressively removing the 
air from the pores from the bottom of the mold up- 
wardly, and progressively filling the pores from the bot- 
tom of the mold upwardly with the ccating material. 

24. Staunton, 1,000,634, Aug. 15, 1911. A printers’ 
roller is composed of a vulcanized base composition of 
pontianak, vegetable oil, and lime, admixed with pre- 
vulcanized rubber, wool grease, sulphur, and lime, and 
thereafter vulcanized. 

25. Larkin, 1,049,878, Jan. 7, 1913. <A printing roller 
composition is made by dissolving glue or gelatin in 
glycerin, cooking to a desired degree, adding dextrin and 
cooking the mass, adding crude rubber dissolved in a 
suitable solvent, heating the mass, and adding sodium 
dichromate dissolved in molasses. 

26. Crump, 1,141,320, June 1, 1915. A _ printers’ 
roller is completed by applying a composition, while 
melted, in layers to the body already thereon, which con- 
sists in rotating the body in the presence of the melted 
composition held against a portion of the circumference 
of the body, rendering the layer of composition taken by 
the roller uniform in thickness, and adjusting the relation 
of the melted composition to the roller as the latter in- 
creases in diameter. (To be concluded) 
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Spray Guns 


Types for Applying Latex, Flock, and Lacquer 


PRAY guns, or air brushes, are atomiz- 

ing tools for applying materials such 

as paints, lacquers, fibers, etc. as dec- 
orative or preservative coatings on surfaces 
of any kind. These tools are of various 
types, according to the purposes for which 
they are used and the operating equipment 
to which they apply. 

Like so much other equipment designed 
ior various industries, spray guns are now 
utilized by manufacturers of rubber goods 
because the guns not only expedite finishing 
of painted and lacquered goods, but make 
possible the use of liquid latex in coatings 
and the inexpensive production of suede 
effects on rubber-proofed fabrics. Latex 
is well suited for spraying and is exten- 
sively applied by means of standard spray- 
ing apparatus using those nozzle combina- 
tions which are most suitable for it. 

Since copper or brass affects latex chem- 
ically, it is advisable to use a spray head 
consisting of an aluminum barrel and a 
stainless metal tip and needle. This equip- 
ment is rather extensively used for spray- 
ing other materials such as paints, var- 
nishes, and lacquer finishes and is consid- 
ered the most satisfactory for latex. 


Cup Feed Guns 


There are 2 general types of spraying 
equipment: namely, the attached cup feed 
and the pressure tank feed. Attached cup 
guns are suitable for spraying small quan 
tities of material at a time. Several guns 
of this type are grouped in Figure 1. In 
these forms latex is siphoned from the cup 
to the outlet of the gun by the suction cre- 
ated at the atomizing nozzle where the spray 
is produced. Figure 1 4 represents a pro- 
duction spray gun with one-quart capacity 
feed cup attachment. In such suction feed 
cup guns the difference in their size results 
in a corresponding difference in the volume 
and speed of the spray produced. 

Gun B in Figure 1 is usable for suction 
or pressure tank feed. It is provided with 
an aluminum container, which with the 


cover has a bayonet locking device allowing quick re- 
lease of the cup in changing colors or refilling. 
containers can be used for different colors or different 
Each container is 
nished with a sealing cover to keep the contents free 


classes of finishing materials. 

















A. DeVilbiss 

















B. Spraco 

















Fig. 1. 


from dust and prevent evaporation of solvent. 


Figure 1 C shows a gun with round spray multiple 
head for concentrated work. It has a siphon cup of one- 
quart capacity. It will be noted that all suction cup guns 


have containers of small capacity. 
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Cup Feed Guns 


Pressure Feed Guns 


For large-scale applications of spray fin- 
ishing resort is had to the separate con- 
tainer or pressure feed tank system. This 
system is used in heavy application requir- 
ing long spraying periods and larger quan- 
tities of material. The material is placed in 
the pressure feed tank of capacities ranging 
from 2 to 60 gallons, depending upon the 
user’s requirements. The spray gun is con- 
nected to the pressure feed tank by means 
of flexible hose. Latex is forced out of the 
tank by air pressure to the spray gun, at 
which point atomization pressure at the 
nozzle of the spray gun produces the 
desired spray. The gun is, of course, pro- 
vided with necessary adjustments by means 
of which the volume of air and the flow 
of material are controlled. This construc- 
tion enables the operator to regulate the 
speed of the gun and the width of the 
spray from a small diameter to a wide fan 
spray. 

Several spray guns designed for pressure 
feed tank operation are pictured in Figure 
2. Of these 4 has a 2-finger trigger. The 
spray is readily adjustable from round to 
flat by a touch of the forefinger and the 
thumb of the free hand of the operator. 
The body and air nozzle are bronze, the 
fluid nozzle and needle valve of stainless 
steel, and all other features conform to 
equally exacting specifications to eliminate 
chemical effect injurious to the spray fluid. 
The spray on gun B in Figure 2 is regu- 
lated by small adjustments from a small- 
diameter round spray to a wide fan spray. 
Inasmuch as latex is a comparatively light 
material, high air pressures are not neces- 
sary. 

The gun pictured in Figure 2 C has an 
aluminum cup and cover attachable by a 
bayonet locking device allowing for quick 
changes. Extra containers can be used for 
different classes of finishing materials. 
These containers are equipped with a seal- 
ing cover to keep the contents free from 
dust and loss of solvent by evaporation. 


The gun D in the pressure-type group is designated 
as a convertible multiple-head air brush for use with 
gravity feed and siphon cups or pressure feed tanks. It 
is convertible into 3 sizes of air brushes by simple change 
of fluid tip assemblies. 


Flock Spray Guns 


Extremely fine-cut fibers of cotton, silk, and rayon, 
designated as flock, are much used to give a velvety surface 
on paper and fabric. 


On weather-proofed rubber goods 


the application of flock simulates the appearance and feel 
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of suede leather. In this case 
the flock is sprayed on sur- 
faces rendered tacky by an 
underlying coat of latex or 
rubber cement. 

Group illustration Figure 3 
represents several makes of 
guns for spraying flock. Of 


these A is simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, and 
positive in action. The gun 


body is especially designed 
for this particular application 
provided with necessary ad- 
justments to regulate the 
amount of air properly to 
agitate the flock or dry mate- 
rial in the container. There 
is another adjustment for the 
regulation of the flow of air 
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D. Paasche 


Fig. 2. Pressure Feed 
Tank Guns 


necessary to spray the mate- 
rial, and a third adjustment 
controls the 
from 
desired 


width of spray 
a round spray to any 
width of fan spray. 


C. Spraco 


D. Paasche 


Fig. 3. Fleck Guns 





This last feature is of special 
advantage in spraying large 
flat surfaces. 

Flock gun B is a very 
sturdy, dependable unit with 
all the adjustments for regu- 
lating size and form of deliv- 
ery to produce the spray ap- 
plication required. 

Flock gun C is a compact, 
well-balanced unit with an 
aluminum container of one or 
2 quarts capacity with bay- 





onetlock for 
quick replace- 
ment. Agitator 
jets project down- 
ward into the con- 
tainer to insure 
uniform flow of 
flock through the 
nozzle. Two ad- 
justments are pro- 
vided, one con- 
trolling the vol- 
ume of flock de- 
livered, and the 
other regulating 
the form of the 
spray which may 
be either cone or 
fan-like. 

Figure 3 D rep- 
resents a flock 
gun mounted 
upon a container 
shown in vertical 
section. 


flock. 
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Fig. 4. 


Golf Ball Painting Machine 


The latter reveals the air pipe for agitating the 


Special Spray Equipment 


Spray coat finishes are so economical and satisfactory 
that much special equipment has been designed for spe- 


cial lines of spray work. 
industry are here illustrated. 


Two of these for the rubber 
One relates to painting 


golf balls, and the other to lacquering rubber shoes. 
The golf-ball painting plant is pictured in Figure 4, which 


shows a spindle-chain conveyer automatic unit. 


It has 


a capacity of coating 16 balls per minute in 20 minutes 
drying time or twice that number of balls in half the 
drying time. This unit includes 2 automatic air brushes 
with adjustable mounting rod, 320, 3-prong adjustable 
holders, 14 ball bearing sprockets, air regulators for air 
brushes, air motored chain conveyer, automatic oiler, 


drain trough, 
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Fig. 5. Footwear Coating Machine 


oy 


16-foot air conditioning unit for air 


motored conveyer, 
32-foot air condi- 
tioning unit for 
guns and_ tanks, 
6-gallon pressure 
feed tanks, and 
fireproof ventilat- 
ing unit with re- 
movable copper 
collector plates in 
duct. 

The equipment 
pictured in Fig- 
ure 5 is designed 
for varnishing 
rubber shoes. This 
machine has ad- 
justable angular 
arbors and will 
lacquer shoes in a 
variety of styles 
and sizes. The 3 
convertible auto- 
matically operated 
air brushes can be 

(Continued on 

page 42) 
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Plantation Acreasge=1932' 


HE accompanying tabulation sets out the area 
T planted to rubber, mature and immature, separating 

large estates and small holdings, in all the rubber- 
producing countries of the world at December 31, 1932. 
In reading this table, the following notes describing the 
courses, scope, and limitations of the statistics should be 
kept in mind. 

Statistics of acreage under rubber are subject to con- 
stant revision, and the present table includes all amend- 
ments made in the latest published official statistics. Since 
for some countries the figures for previous years have 
been revised, the present tabulation is not strictly com- 
parable with that giving the figures for the end of 1931. 
Thus during 1932 there was an apparent increase of 
90,000 acres in the planted area, but the increase was due 
largely to a revision of certain figures. These will be 
mentioned in the following notes, the purpose of which 
is to assist in the reading of the statistics. The conclusion 
reached is that the total area planted to rubber in the 
world remained practically unchanged during 1932. 


Large Estates and Small Holdings 


The division of the total area into large estates and 
small holdings is intended to show broadly its distribu- 
tion as between the 2 distinct systems of cultivation— 
European and native. Actually, the line of demarcation 
is not clean cut, the definition of large estates varying in 
different countries. Although this qualification should 
be borne in mind, it is unlikely that it vitiates substantial- 


1Bull. Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Feb., 1934, pp. 73-89. 


ly the conclusion reached. In Malaya large estates are de- 
fined as estates of 100 acres and over. In the N. E. I. the 
definition is based on method of cultivation irrespective 
ef size. But in practice this definition leads to approximate- 
ly the same results as if the Malayan definition had been 
used. In Ceylon the latest official statistics are those pub- 
lished by the Rubber Controller in 1928, and they only 
distinguish between estates of over and under 10 acres. 
However the Ceylon Government has furnished the R. G. 
A. with data which enable the area of estates over 100 
acres in the Rubber Controller’s figures to be separated 
from those under 100 acres. These figures have been used 
as the basis of the Ceylon figures in the table. In India 
an official total figure has been distributed in the light of 
the best estimates available. In British North Borneo the 
official definition is based on methods of cultivation. 

In Indo-China there are actually many small holdings, 
but they are generally cultivated by Europeans accord- 
ing to estate methods. This area is accordingly included 
under large estates irrespective of size of units. In Siam 
the acreage is entirely cultivated on native methods, while 
in other countries the division is largely an estimate 
based on the work of private investigators. 


Mature and Immature Rubber 


Where official figures of the division of the planted 
area into mature and immature rubber are available these 
have been adopted. In other cases mature rubber has 
been defined as rubber aged 6 years or over. It will 
be seen that the expression mature is used in the sense 

































































LARGE EsTATEs. SMALL HOLDINGs. _ Tota. 
Country. Mature | Immature Total Mature Immature Total Mature Immature | Total 
Area. | Area. Area Area. Area. Area Area. Area. | Area 
Planted. Planted. | Planted. 
MALaya— 
S.S. 191,000 24,000 215,000 125,000 1,000 126,000 316,000 25,000 | 341,000 
F.M.S. 785,000 159,000 944,000 526,000 38,000 564,000 1,311,000 197,000 | 1,508,000 
U.M.S 517,000 181,000 698,000 420,000 166,000 586,000 937,000 347,000 | 1,284,000 
Total 1,493,000 364,000 | 1,857,000 1,071,000 205,000 | 1,276,000 2,564,000 569,000 | 3,133,000 
N.E.I.— : | 
Java or 410,000 141,000 551,000 12,000 8,000 20,000 422,000 149,000 | 571,000 
S ’s E. ¢ ; 
—_ | wae cates | deeuee ee bene 400,000 | 1,800,000 | 1,971,000 717,000 | 2,688,000 
Possessic 5 
Total 981,000 458,000 | 1,439,000 1,412,000 408,000 | 1,820,000 2,393,000 866,000 | 3,259,000 
CEYLON 342,000 20,000 362,000 178,000 6,000 184,000 520,000 26,000 546,000 
InpiA & BuRMA 84,000 41,000 125,000 44,000 11,000 55,000 128,000 52,000 | 180,000 
BritIsH BornNEO— | 
Brit. North Borneo} 61,000 11,000 72,000 19,000 23,000 42,000 80,000 34,000 | 114,000 
Sarawak ..-.. 7,000 1,000 8,000 158,000 99,000 257,000 165,000 100,000 | 265,000 
Brunei & Labuan 3,000 1,000 4,000 6,000 2,000 8,000 9,000 3,000 12,000 
Total 71,000 13,000 84,000 183,000 124,000 307,000 254,000 137,000 | 391,000 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 137,000 174,000 311,000 —_— — — 137,000 174,000 | 311,000 
SIAM .. = _— _— 85,000 65,000 150,000 85,000 65,000 150,000 
OTHER COUNTRIES .. 50,000 25,000 75,000 — — _ 50,000 25,000 75,000 
GRAND TOTAL 3,158,000 1,095,000 ' 4,253,000 2,973,000 819,000 | 3,792,000 6,131,000 1,914,000 | 8,045,000 





Bull. Rubber Growers’ Assocn. 
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“physically tappable,’ and not in any sense of the area 
actually tapped during 1933. 


Notes on Individual Countries 


Mataya. Statistics for large estates in the S. S. and 
F. M. S. are probably as accurate as it is possible to 
make them. The total area of large estates in the U. M. 
S. and of small holdings in the F. M. S. and S. S. is also 
fairly reliable, though the immature acreage is open to 
some doubt. Small holdings in the U. M. S. are open to 
a wider margin of error: 

\ comparison of the present figures for Malaya with 
those of February, 1933, reveals an increase of 60,000 
acres during 1932. Actually, it is officially stated that 
new plantings in Malaya during 1932 amounted to 5,855 
acres, principally in the Federated Malay States and 
Johore. It is added that there are adjustments in the 
figures for Johore resulting in a net increase in that 
state of 53,934 acres, chiefly due to the discovery of areas 
of small holdings planted without authority and previ- 
ously unrecorded. 

Creyton. These figures are based on data collected by 
the Ceylon Rubber Controller during the restriction 
period, and were published in 1928. They are so much 
at variance with the results of the official censuses of 
1919 and 1921 as to make a new census urgently neces- 
sary. 


India Rubber World 


INDIA AND Burma. During 1932, 8,057 acres were 
abandoned and 3,940 acres newly planted with rubber. 
After a revision of the previous year’s figure, the total 
planted area at December 31, 1932, stands at 180,000 
acres. Some slight adjustment has also been made to the 
distribution of the area between mature and immature 
rubber. 

FreNcH [Npo-Cu1INA. The area planted to rubber in 
I‘rench Indo-China is now placed at 311,000 acres, as 
against 280,000 officially estimated for the previous year. 
The increase is due to a revision in the figures. For the 
purpose of the government scheme of assistance to plant- 
ers by loans for the upkeep of immature rubber, the 
acreage under rubber by year of planting is reported to 
the government. The estimates of total acreage under 
rubber in the country are presumably based on these re- 
ports, but it is not known how carefully they are checked, 
and whether they have any valid claim to accuracy. 
87,000 acres, or 28% of the total planted area are stated 
to be budgrafted. 

Siam. The figures quoted are estimates with an of- 
ficial basis, but their accuracy is doubtful. 

“OTHER Countrigs.” The total planted area remained 
unchanged during 1932, but it is believed that less of it 
is mature than was stated last year, and the distribution 
of the acreage according to maturity has, therefore, been 
revised, 





All-Weather Coats 
(Continued from page 36) 


See the fascinating shoulders and necklines on the Ca- 
bochon and Elsa numbers. Observe, please, the arrow 
buttons and pocket effects that enhance the latter coat. 
Notice how many of the models are cuffless, but those 
that have cuffs also merit attention. 

Capes, having a charm not to be denied, are ever 
popular. A fetching model is of tiny blue and white 
checked cotton well fitted about the shoulders with com- 
fortable armhole slits and tricky metal buttons. 

The more one sees of these coats the more she real- 
izes she need never be dowdy in stormy or uncertain 
weather. Neither rain nor snow nor sleet nor ice can 
keep her from being smartly attired, thanks to U. S. 
Rubber and these Paris sportswear coats. 


Spray Guns 
(Continued from page 40) 


quickly adjusted to cover from the smallest to the largest 
shoe without any wastage whatsoever of time or ma- 
terial. 

The original hand-brush method of shoe varnishing 
was largely displaced long ago by machine dipping. While 
the latter will doubtless continue in vogue for gen- 
eral production, its limitations offer a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the spraying method with its facility for rap- 
idly and accurately working out fine details of coating 
that otherwise would require the use of skilled hand 
work. 

The spray gun will be found as useful a tool in the 
rubber industry as in any other where the finish on 
goods is an important feature. 





Para-Graphs 


% ATALPO FOR INNER TUBES. The uniform and 
A minute particle size of Catalpo clay makes a very 
good tubing stock well adapted for tubed and circular 
molded inner tubes. This material is especially advan- 
tageous for truck tubes where aging and heat resistance 
are Of paramount importance. 

ConTINuous SHOE VULCANIZATION. A German sys- 
tem of continuous vulcanization of rubber footwear com- 
prises a vulcanizer of 3 communicating pressure compart- 
ments, in the first of which a car of shoes is preheated 
to curing temperature. Passing into the second, the goods 
are completely cured by the time they enter the third 
compartment where they are held until the pressure and 
temperature conditions there become the same as the 
outer atmosphere. In practice a group of 3 or 4 vulcan- 
izers is operated in conjunction. 


Pipe Line Protection. A superior protective coat- 
ing for underground metal pipes is found to result from 
a mixture of rubber and artificial resin in solution. A 
homogeneous solution of these ingredients is secured by 
first mixing into the resin solution a finely divided filler 
like China clay and then adding the rubber dissolved in 
tar oil. Such a mixture covers and adheres well to 
metal piping. 

SURFACE ORNAMENTATION. Tiling may be decorated 
in colors and designs by transfers made by deposits of 
colored rubber on cloth or paper from solutions or dis- 
persions, by spraying, printing, painting, or dipping. The 
sheet bearing the design to be transferred is laid face 
up in a tile mold cavity, backed with rubber tile com- 
pound. The cured tile bears the design transferred from 
the mold when the transfer sheet is removed. 
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Resilient Expansion 
Joint Fillers’ 


OR many years premolded 
Fite: have been used in 
transverse expansion joints 
in concrete pavements to per- 
mit linear expansion of the 
concrete. The most widely 
used type has been a plastic 
compound consisting of bitu- 
men and finely ground mineral 
matter between surfaces of felt 
paper. With linear expansion 
of the concrete, the bituminous 
tiller is displaced and forced 
upward above the surface of 
the pavement. Owing to the 
cost of maintenance efforts 
have been directed toward the 
development of a resilient ex- 
pansion joint which would 
absorb expansion of the con- 
crete without appreciable ex- 
trusion of the filler and also 
expand upon subsequent con- 
traction of the concrete, thus keeping the joint filled. 
The following samples of constructions were included 
in the tests. 

Samples 1 and 2. Sponge rubber fillers with nominal 
thicknesses of ™%- and one inch, respectively. The sponge 
rubber is placed between protective sheets of asphalt 
treated felt. One edge of the filler is sealed with rubber 
to make a waterproof surface. 

Sample 3. The usual type of preformed asphaltic 
filler with felt sides. Nominal thickness, one inch. 

Samples 4 and 5. Sponge rubber fillers with nominal 
thicknesses of %- and 34-inch. The rubber appears to 
be of a much more open texture at the center than at 
either side of the filler. One edge of the %-inch filler 
and both edges of the 34-inch filler are sealed with 
rubber. Both sides are protected with asphalt coated 
felt. 

Sample 6. Sponge rubber filler, %-inch thick. The 
rubber, of uniform texture, is protected by felt sides. 
The edges are not sealed. 

Sample 7. Burlap backed sponge rubber filler with a 
nominal thickness of 14-inch. The rubber is of uniform 
texture. The edges are not sealed. 

Samples 8 and 9. Vegetable (cane) fiber, coated and 
impregnated with an asphaltic compound. No protective 
backing is used. The samples have nominal thicknesses 
of Y%- and one inch. 

Samples 10 and 11. Compounds of asphalt and fiber 
with particles of vulcanized rubber, some of which are 
¥-inch in length. The surface of the joint is very 


Rubber Roads Apparatus 


irregular. The samples have nominal thicknesses of %- 
and one inch. 
Sample 12. A composition of granulated cork bound 


1From “Laboratory Tests of Resilient Expansion Joint Fillers.” 
by D. O. Woolf and D. G. Runner. 


Reported 





3 Sides of the Specimen Are Restrained 


Public Roads, Mar., 1934, pp. 17-25. 


with phenol formaldehyde 
resin. The material, of uni- 
form texture, has a nominal 


thickness of one inch. 

Sample 13. A compound as- 
phalt and finely ground vulcan- 
ized rubber, with nominal thick- 
ness of 14-inch. 

It must be said that the per- 
fect expansion filler is yet to be 
developed. None of the ma- 
terials tested show all the qual- 
ities desired in a filler. So far 
as resiliency is concerned the 
majority of the materials tested 
are considerably superior to the 
plastic asphaltic fillers which 
have been used for many years. 

Of the materials tested, 
sponge rubber and cork fillers 
appear to combine to the high- 
est degree the features of re- 
siliency, durability, and resist- 
ance to extrusion which are considered desirable in ex- 
pansion joint fillers. The chief question regarding the 
sponge rubber filler is the probable service life of the 
material. One year’s exposure to the weather failed to 
change the characteristics of the sponge rubber. 

The cane or vegetable fiber filler possesses the best 
resistance to extrusion of any material included in this 
investigation. It is not very resilient and cannot be 
considered as efficient from this point of view as either 
sponge rubber or cork. The fiber joint is easily damaged 
by frost, but shows no loss of resiliency. : 

Information obtained from various sources indicates 
that changes in length of as much as 14-inch may be 
expected in a 40- to 50-foot concrete slab due to varia- 
tions in temperature and moisture content. These tests 
indicate the desirability of using one inch of cork or 
sponge rubber filler for each 40- to 50-foot slab if it is 
desired to make allowance for the maximum expansion 
and have the joints tightly filled with desirable material. 

The asphalt rubber fillers show relatively little resili- 
ency and have large amounts of extrusion; therefore, 
they are little better than the plastic asphaltic joint fillers. 

The following conclusions appear to be warranted: 

1. Considering the essential features of the resilient 
types of filler described in this report, the different types 
may be rated as follows: (a) sponge rubber and cork; 
(b) fiber; (c) asphalt rubber. 

2. The different samples of sponge rubber filler ex- 
hibit a considerable range in physical characteristics, 
which warrants careful investigation of any particular 
material prior to use. 

3. A compression test with 3 edges restrained is be- 
lieved suitable for testing resilient expansion joint fillers. 
Measurements of the recovery, extrusion, and applied 
load can be made in a single test. 


Test— 


Used in 


Extrusion 
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Restriction Accomplished 
EPRESENTATIVES of the Rubber 
Association, Inc. (British), the 
Vereeniging De Rubber-En Andere Cultures In 

Nederlandsch-Indie (Dutch), the 
de Caoutchouec en Indo-Chine (French), 


Growers’ 
Internationale 
Union des Planteurs 
and delegates 
of the governments of Sarawak and of Siam signed an 
agreement on April 28 for regulating and restricting 
rubber planting and export. The agreement is to run 
for a minimum period of 414 years, commencing June 1, 
1934, and terminating December 31, 1938. 

The agreement proposes to regulate the production 
and export of rubber in and from producing countries, 
to reduce world stocks to normalcy, and to adjust supply 
to demand in an orderly manner and to maintain a fair 
price level which will be remunerative to producers. 

The regulation is effective in: Straits Settlements, Fed- 
erated Malay States, Unfederated Malay States, Labuan, 
and Brunei, collectively known as Malaya, The Dutch 
East Indies, Ceylon, India, including Burma, French 
Indo-China, State of North Borneo, Sarawak, and Siam. 
3asic production quotas have been established according 
to the producers’ agreement among the respective terri- 
tories. 

The scheme has several advantages over the Stevenson 
plan of 1922-28, which failed to maintain fair prices and 
to secure sufficient supplies to the consumers. The pres- 
ent agreement does not state how the native Dutch pro- 
ducers are to be controlled, or what the price of planta- 
tion rubber may be. It is, however, a very comprehen- 
sive plan and provides a flexibility that it is hoped will be 
used to benefit the consumer, the United States being 
one of the largest. 

Regarding the percentage of quotas allowed to be ex- 
ported, a member of the Rubber Growers’ Association 
stated :' 

“Broadly speaking the position is this. The current 
rate of production is about 1,000,000 tons per annum 
or a little more, and the current rate of consumption is 
about 900,000 (taking the year as a whole) 
Production we put at 1,050,000 tons and the difference 
you get by subtracting the one from the other is 150,000 
tons. The effective 
stocks—that is, other than afloat and in producing coun- 
tries—are 456,000 tons. A normal figure for stocks at 
the current rate of absorption would be about 225,000 
tons, so you get a surplus stock of about 230,000 tons. 


The other factor of course is stocks. 


1 Special Circular No. 3,528. 
merce, Washington, D. C 


Rubber News Letter, Department of Com. 


You have got an estimated excess production of 
150,000 tons and you have got an estimated excess stock 
of 230,000 tons and the business of the regulation plan 
is to deal with these—that is, your ‘burdensome sur- 
You have only got to make another calculation 
which leads you to this conclusion—namely, that the rate 
of limitation need not be very heavy to bring about 
equilibrium between supply and demand, and, at the same 
Probably on these 


pluses’. 


time, cut into these excessive stocks. 
figures a reduction of something like 25% would be 
sufficient to accomplish both purposes—that is, 
production to such a rate in relation to absorption that 
That 25% reduc- 


reduce 


stocks will gradually be diminished. 
tion is considerably less than was contemplated at one 
time.” 

In the trade, opinions of the scheme were generally 
favorable owing to the fact that rumors of restriction 
had been the cause of advanced prices and that the mar- 
ket would decline rapidly unless restriction became a 
fact. Therefore when the restriction agreement was 
definitely announced the New York market did not sky- 
rocket, but advanced about 2¢ a pound. 





Labor Unrest 


URING the past month there have been recurrences 
of industrial strikes and severe labor riots which 
clearly indicate a growing unrest among the work- 

ers of the United States. In Akron, where in the past, 
labor difficulties were practically unknown, many com- 
panies now realize that labor is not satisfied with the 
working out of collective bargaining through Section 7-A 
of the Recovery Act, and the government’s automobile 
settlement. Labor appears to have lost confidence in 
government departments as agencies for adjusting dis- 
putes, and many large groups of industrial workers are 
talking of strikes and avoiding labor board meetings. 

On the other hand many companies are inspired by 
the automobile settlement to encourage company unions 
and decline to arbitrate labor disputes on any terms other 
than those of the March 25 settlement. 

It is clearly the duty of the Government to stop these 
strikes and make arbitration compulsory. 

Despite all this unrest employment is increasing. The 
total number of unemployed workers in April, 1934, was 
7,907,000, which is a decline of 114,000 or 1.4% from 
the March total and a decline of 5,296,000 or 40.1% 
compared with March, 1933, when unemployment was 
highest. 
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Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


N THE course of an investigation on 

the oxidation products of dry rubber 
and of latex the reaction of latex with 
hydrogen peroxide was studied. One 
result of this work was that a latex 
possessing distinctive adhesive or sticky 
qualities was prepared that may prove 
of commercial interest. It is proposed, 
for the sake of brevity, to refer to this 
product as “sticky” latex. 

By allowing hydrogen peroxide to re- 
act with latex Bloomfield and Farmer’ 
obtained a series of more or less oxi- 
dized preparations of different plasticity 
values. The most plastic of the series, 
which is the subject of this report, is 
prepared as follows: 60% concentrated 
latex (by centrifugation) is diluted to a 
concentration of 45% with water and 
stabilized by the addition of a small 
quantity of casein dissolved in dilute 
ammonia (at the rate of 1 g. casein per 
100 cc. of the original concentrated 
latex). The latex mix is then freed 
of ammonia as rapidly as possible by 
drawing air through it. The next step 
is to place 150 cc. of the ammonia-free 
latex in a large vessel, as considerable 
frothing occurs, together with 12.5 cc. 
of 20-volume hydrogen peroxide. The 
liquid is then slowly but efficiently 
stirred and warmed ona steam bath un- 
til frothing subsides. This takes 20 to 30 
minutes. The whole is then cooled, and 
a further 12.5 cc. of the 20-volume 
peroxide added. Finally the mix is 
heated for 3 to 4 hours on the steam 
bath, with constant stirring. If any 
tendency to clotting appears, a little 
dilute ammonia should be added. After 
cooling, the oxidized latex is strained, 
and a small quantity of ammonia added 
as a preservative. 


Characteristics of and Tests 
on Sticky Latex 

The apparent advantage of “sticky” 
latex arose in connection with the prob- 
lem of making a good joint between 
leather and a certain type of rubbered 
fabric. The latter was coated with rub- 
ber cement, according to the well- 
known practice, and the leather treated 
with latex. Using “ordinary” 36% latex, 
60% concentrated by centrifugation 
latex, ditto diluted to 36%, 70% con- 





1 Abstracted from a report by P. Schidrowitz 
in association with G. F. Bloomfield and E. H. 
Farmer in the course of an investigation under- 
taken on behalf of the Technical Research and 
Development of New Uses Committee. Bull. 
Rubber Growers’ Assocn., Mar., 1934, pp. 116-19. 

2 Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
South Kensington, England. 


Adhesive Latex: 


centrated by evaporation latex, and 
ditto diluted to 36%, the results were 


not satisfactory. “Sticky” latex was 
then tried with distinctly better re- 
sults. The process of handling was 


facilitated, and a joint obtained which 
could not be broken without tearing 
the fabric and which resisted the action 
of fresh and sea-water acting over a 
period of several days. When using a 
self-curing rubber cement on the fabric, 
it was found that whereas the joints 
made with the standard varieties of 
latex mentioned tended to open up un- 
less constant pressure was applied prior 
to the completion of the vulcanization 
stage, this undesirable effect did not 
take place when “sticky” latex was em- 
ployed. The readiness with which sur- 
faces treated with “sticky” latex adhere 
to one another, and the fact that pro- 
longed pressure is not necessary to ob- 
tain good results, should be of con- 
siderable practical importance. An- 
other advantage is that if a piece of 
material has been applied in a wrong 
position, the broken joint may readily 
be re-made when “sticky” latex has 
been used. 

To obtain quantitative data on the 
relative adhesion of joints made with 
sticky and ordinary latices shear tests 
were made using a Schopper machine 
to apply a separating force along the 
line of the joint and stripping tests by 
using a light spring balance. The re- 
sults obtained were roughly confirmed 
by hand tests which, although not di- 
rectly comparable with the quantitative 
data, afforded evidence as regards ease 
of manipulation and stickiness in the 
popular sense. 

Test pieces in one-inch wide strips 
overlapping one inch were made of the 
following combinations: rubbered canvas 
to rubbered canvas; leather to leather; 
unrubbered canvas to unrubbered can- 
vas; leather to rubber; leather to un- 
rubbered canvas; and rubber to unrub- 
bered canvas. The latices used in the 
tests were sticky latex; normal ammo- 
nia preserved latex; 60% latex concen- 
trated by centrifugation; and 70% evap- 
orated stabilized latex. In each case 
the dry rubber content was adjusted 
to 36% before use. 

A striking feature of the tests was 
the regularity of the results obtained 
with the sticky latex specimens com- 
pared with those obtained with joints 
made with the other materials. In the 


shear tests the base material broke 


every case except in those of leathe 
to rubber where the joint broke in 
each test. 

Comparing the other adhesives, a 


break of the base material occurred in 
20 cases out of a total of 24 with the 


sticky latex. This feature was ob- 
served in only 11 cases with normal 
latex and in 3 cases with centrifuged 


latex. 

In the stripping tests the differences 
observed were not so marked, but the 
regularity of the sticky latex was no- 
ticeable and distinctly higher in the 
case of leather to unrubbered canvas. 
In leather to leather tests the figures 
for normal and centrifuged latex were 
higher. This condition appears to be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
strength of the actual rubber film is 
obviously greater in the normal latex 
and centrifuged latex, and that under 
conditions requiring the actual break of 
the rubber film these latter give better 
results. This is of litthe moment for 
most classes of work, where ease of 
manipulation and actual stickiness and 
the other features referred to above 
are of major importance. 

[The above article is the third in the 
series entitled “Researches on Modified 





Rubber,” conducted for the R. G. A.] 
Amberex 
Amberex is a new product which 


does not belong in the class of white 
or brown factice, but which behaves 
toward accelerators like brown factice. 
Amber in color, it has low tinting 
strength and has found favor in light 
pastel shades of stock containing ultra- 
accelerators. With certain accelerators 
it has been found to increase the rate 
of cure. 





Organic Rubber Colors 


When utilizing organic colors in rub- 
ber work, the compounder should be 
certain that the colors selected do not 
change tone in any type of cure. Also 
any color is unsuited for rubber work 
that will “bleed,” in other words, that 
can be discharged by the solvent ac- 
tion of the liquids used in connection 
with the colored article. These diffi- 
culties have been successfully over- 
come in lines of perfected organic rub- 
ber colors now available. 
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A. C. 8. Rubber Division Meetings 


Akron Group 
‘THE Akron Group, Rubber Division, 

A. C. S., at its meeting April 30, 
1934, elected officers for the ensuing 
year as follows: C. A. Carlton, de- 
velopment manager, Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron, O., chairman; A. Brill, 
chief chemist, Republic Rubber Co., 
Youngstown, O., vice chairman; and 
H. A. Hoffman, du Pont representative 
in the Akron district, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

New York Group 
THE spring meeting of the New York 

Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., held 
May 18 at the clubrooms of the Build- 
ing Trades Employers Association, was 
attended by about 100 members and 
guests. Following the usual dinner, 
Walter Grote entertained the chemists 
with a brief exhibition of his baffling 
tricks with cards. 

The first paper of the evening, “Estate 
and Native Rubber Contrasted,” was 
read by H. W. Whitford, of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
well-known authority on rubber plant- 
ing conditions in the Far East. He 
contrasted the greater yield under Asi- 
atic ownership with cover-crop soil con- 
servation and far greater number of 
trees per acre with the clean cultiva- 
tion method tormerly practiced on Eu- 
ropean owned estates. 

The semi-forest method with 
protecting undergrowth now practiced 
will extend the life of European plan- 


instead of to 30 


soil 


tations to 50 vears 


years under the clean cultivation plan. 
S. W. Nourse, an expert in lantern 
slide making, gave a brief practical 
talk on the subject, emphasizing the 
essentials of sharpness of detail and 
lettering in the preparation of slides. 

Lawrence A. Hawkins, of the re- 
search laboratory, General Electric Co., 
discussed the experimental methods 
employed to study the fundamental 
laws of physics and their applications 
in science and technology. 

Outing 

[The New York Group will hold an 
old-time all-day outing at Semler’s 
Park, Grant City, Staten Island, N. Y., 
m June 30. A full program of sport 
events has been planned, with luncheon 
at noon and dinner at night, and beer 
all day. 

The diversions will include golf, 
swimming, baseball, horseshoe pitch- 
ing, card games, novelty races, and fly 
casting contests; in all of which win- 
ners will be awarded prizes 

Grant City was selected for the out- 
ing because of its accessibility from 
New York, Brooklyn, and points in 
northern Jersey as indicated on the ac- 
‘ompanying map. It can be reached by 
trolley in 15 minutes from St. George, 
terminus of the Battery ferry. 


Tickets including all features are ob- 
tainable at $3.50 per person from Bruce 





























Map Showing Location of Grant City 
Silver, New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front 
St., New York, N. Y. Early application 
for tickets is especially desired by the 
committee to facilitate arrangements. 





Boston Group 


HE spring meeting of the Boston 

Group, Rubber Division, A. C. S., will 
be held at Hotel Kenmore, Kenmore 
Square, Boston, Mass., June 8. An 
exhibit of samples will be on view 
at 5:30 p. m. Dinner will be served at 
6:30 p. m. 

A series of 10-minute papers on the 
use of latex in the manufacture of 
dipped goods, sealing compositions, 
coated fabrics, insulated wire, rubber 
footwear, brake lining, impregnated 
cord, shoe cements, rubber thread, rug 
backing, inner tubes, and impregnated 
fibers will be presented by men well 
the practical operation of 
these processes; among them are: 
Charles R. Boggs, Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co.; J. B. Crockett, Heveatex 
Corp.; Bradley Dewey, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Co.; Harry J. Elwell, Vultex 
Chemical Co.; Willis A. Gibbons, 
United States Rubber Co.; and L. H. 
L’Hollier, Hood Rubber Co. 

Tickets for the meeting at $1.75 per 
person can be reserved by addressing 
J. J. Sindler, Converse Rubber Co., 
Malden, Mass. 


versed in 


New Chairman 
‘THOMAS MIDGLEY, JR., Worth- 
ington, O., has been elected chairman 
of the board of the American Chem- 
ical Society. He is vice president of 
the Ethyl Gasoline Corp. and has been 
an A. C. S. director since 1931. 





Colloid Chemistry 
Symposium 
The Eleventh Colloid Chemistry 
Symposium will be held at Madison, 
Wis., June 14 to 16, 1934. The program 
includes a paper, “Cold Vulcanization 
of Rubber,” by P. A. Miller and W. D. 


Bancroft 
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New Maehines and Appliances 








Taylor Fulscope Regulator 


Reeording Temperature 
Regulator 

ONE of the major difficulties in solv- 

ing control problems has been the 
inability to secure and maintain either 
throttling or on-and-off control when 
desired. The difficulty has been due 
to the limited number of fixed “sensi- 
tivity” adjustments for balancing regu- 
lator performance against the time lag 
that occurs in the apparatus which is 
under control, 

Temperature or pressure regulators 
are readily adaptable to applications re- 
quiring a different temperature or pres 
sure range by substituting a tube sys- 
tem and chart with the required range. 
It is equally easy for the operator to 
convert a temperature instrument into 
a pressure instrument, or vice versa. 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, 


N.Y: 


Hydraulie Bale Cutter 

HE 4KB crude rubber bale cutter 

was originally designed to operate 
pneumatically. The efficiency of this 
machine has been greatly increased by 
a recent improvement whereby its 
operation is effected by hydraulic 
power as well as pneumatic. 

A new addition to the Black Rock 
family is the small-type, portable bale 
cutter 4K BH. It is self contained and 
hydraulically operated. 


Calender of German Design 
HE 4-roll calender shown in the 
illustration is up-to-date in its meth- 

od of operation and output as well as 

in construction, and it will meet pres- 


ent high production requirements in all 
respects. 

Built especially for the manufacture 
of tires, the calender is suitable 
for all other branches of rubber manu- 


also 


facture. Since the rolls work with even 
motion or with friction action, sheets 
can be rolled out or fabrics friction 


coated on the machine. Cord tire fab- 
rics can be coated on both sides in a 
single operation on this calender. For 
this purpose a press-on roll is provided 
at the back of the machine which may 
be heated or cooled and is driven by 
compressed air. 

The rolls are adjusted by a special 
driving motor controlled by a press- 
button switch. For making close, fine 
adjustments is a special arrangement 
for hand operation, the advantage being 
that the adjustment of the central open- 
ing takes place independently of the 
upper one. 

The calender is driven by a motor 
which can be started at low speed and 
limit of 50 r.p.m., ac- 
cording to requirement. 
running in oil 
Sykes toothing. 
lubricated; 
special oil 


increased to the 


baths have 
The roll bearings art 
pressure while the rolls 
have guards. They are 
cooled by water and heated by steam, 


All gears 


which makes it possible to maintain 
proper roll temperature without diffi 
culty 


The calender, the motor drive, and 
the actuating parts of the winder and 
cooling drum are mounted on the same 
base plate. The lower part of the cal 
ender is below the floor level so that 
the floor can be laid over the drive, 
thus reducing to a minimum the work- 

















Berger 4-Roll Calender 


ing space for the calender. Berger & 
G.m.b.H., Berg Gladbach b. K6ln, 


Germany 


can 


1.000-Ton Press to Make 
Rubber Printing Plates 


THE novel press equipment pictured 

was designed and built for the manu- 
facture of rubber printing plates, which 
are coming more and more into use for 
special printing work. It is obvious 
that an extremely rigid press capable 
of a wide power and temperature range 
is required to insure faithful reproduc- 


tion of the original which often has 
only hair line designs. The press illus- 
trated meets these requirements. It is 


capable of operating between 100 and 
1,000 tons capacity, and its extremely 
deflectior 

0.001- 


rigid construction limits the 


even under a maximum load 











Wood Hydraulic Die-Sinking and 
Vulcanizing Press 


inch. The 24- by 30-inch hot pl 


equipped with electric heating units, 
permitting perfect temperature nt 





for die-sinking and vulcanizing. 

The pressure fluid is furnished by 
varia le piston pump, 
connected to an electric motor 
mounted on a welded 
suction tank, located o1 

Up to 450 tons ca 
pressure is sufficient 
Higher pressures 
the hydraulic 


pressure rotary 


direct 
soth are 
construction 
top of the press. 
pacity the pump 
for press operation. 
are obtained by means of 
intensifier, located on one side of the 
press. A spindle-type operating valve 
with single hand lever controls the en- 


tire press operation. R. D. Wood & 
Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pe 
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Day Ro-Ball Screen 





Schiller Internal Mixer 


Laboratory Mixer 
for Researeh Work 
N THE laboratory of one of the 


large Akron rubber plants is in- 
stalled for research purposes the inter- 
nal mixer here pictured. The outstand- 
ing feature of its construction is the 
twin motor drive, front and rear blades 
being driven independently through 
speed reducers by 2, 3 h.p. d.c. motors 
with separate variable speed controls 
This arrangement permits of individual 
variation of mixing blade speeds and, 
consequently, of wide variation in the 
ratio of front blade to rear blade speed 
It is now possible to study the effect 
of blade speed ratio variation on the¢ 
time and power required to obtain a 
given degree of dispersion. 

In capacity and other characteristics 
this machine is similar to the standard 
mixer with fixed blade speed ratio. The 
mixing blades are interchangeable; and 
when the heavy masticator blade de- 
signed for breaking down and com- 
pounding is used, the capacity of the 
mixer is about 1,500 cc. Experience 
with this standard mixer in rubber re- 
search laboratories has shown that the 
results obtained correspond closely to 
those obtained with production equip- 
ment. 

The illustration shows a panel over 
he machine carrying control and re- 
cording instruments for power, blade 
speed, and batch and jacket tempera- 
tures. Schiller Engineering Co., 7050 
Chatfield Ave., Detroit, Mich 


Stabilized Gyrating 
Sereen Box 
HE gyrating screen pictured, while 
making clean, accurate separations of 
the most difficult materials, provides a 
maximum screening capacity per square 
foot of screening area. This is made 


possible by the gyrating motion of the 
screen box, the slight inclination of the 
screen, and the action of the rebound- 
ing balls, which causes the material to 
travel toward the discharge end with a 
stratifying action, forcing the fine par- 
ticles to the screen surface. The coarse 
particles float along on top to the end 
f the screen where they are tailed 
ver. 

The circular motion of the screen 
head, together with the reciprocal mo- 
tion of the tail end, sets up 2 unequal 
forces. In the smaller Ro-Ball screens 
these unbalanced forces are offset 
through vertical mounting of the motor 
and a balance weight in the drive head 
In the larger units the 2 out-of-balance 
forces are compensated through a stab- 
ilizer arm operating in the drive head 
casting. This stabilizer operates oppo- 
site to the stroke of the screen box and 
develops a variable force equal, but op- 
posite in direction to the variable out- 
of-balance forces set up throughout the 
cycle of the screen box, thus maintain- 
ing a balanced shaft in every position. 
The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Continuous Feeding 
from Mill to Tuber 


VARIOUS means are resorted to for 

the purpose of supplying warm 
stock to tubing machines. Such a sup- 
ply is important for securing from the 
tuber the most efficient operation as 
regards both amount and excellence 
of product. 

A patented apparatus designed for 
continuously feeding warm stock from 
mill to tuber is indicated in the illus- 
tration.” At the warming mill an ad- 
justable knife is arranged to cut narrow 
strips of warm stock continuously from 
the layer around one of the rolls. The 
first end of this strip is laid by the 
operator on an endless belt conveyer 
which runs through a heat insulated 
metallic conduit, from the farther end 
of which the strip descends into the 
feed hopper of the tuber. The con- 
veyer is operated by chain and_ sprock- 
et connection driven from one of the 
mill rolls. 


1U. S. Patent No. 1,908,564, May 9, 1933. 
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Electrically Controlled 
Automatie Timer 

HE automatic timer pictured, owing 

to the adaptability of its connections 
and the fact that all of its operations 
can be controlled electrically, lends 
itself to a multitude of automatic and 
remote control applications, for ex- 
ample, that of the vulcanization of 
rubber. 

The timing element consists of a 
Telechron motor, self-starting and syn- 
chronous. It eliminates all winding, 
regulating, and oiling. The mechanism 
is guarded against injury by auxiliary 
contacts, which prevent the operating 
pointer from running “off-scale” at any 
time. 

The motor of the timer drives a dif- 
ferential gear system, one side of 
which can be “locked” by an electro- 
magnetic clutch. The other side of the 
differential mechanism is geared to the 
operating pointer. When the “clutch 
coil” is energized, the timing motor 
drives the operating pointer up the 
scale. 

When the operating pointer reaches 
the point on the scale where the ad- 
justable contacts have been set, it 
closes (or opens) these contacts. The 
operating pointer keeps these contacts 
closed (or open) until the “clutch-coil” 
circuit has been deénergized. When 
the “clutch-coil” circuit is deénergized, 
the operating pointer is reset to zero 
by a spring and is then ready to repeat 
its timing cycle. The time required 
for the pointer to reset to zero varies 
from one to 3 seconds, depending upon 
the time scale that is used. This device 
is manufactured by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





Type TSA-10 Automatic Timer 














Continuous Tubing Machine Feed 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Shoe with Long Game Permanent Cleats 


All-Rubber Cleats 
for Sport Shoes 
HE use of rubber, because of its 
sterling qualities, in the sports world 
is ever increasing, One of its more 
recent adaptations is as_ regulation 
cleats, permanent or detachable, for 
any type of shoe, new or old, sports or 
street. These football cleats are made 
in sev2ral models: for soccer or soft 
ball; for good turf; for long wear; 
for muddy fields; and for soft grounds. 
Many advantages are claimed for this 


product. Low in cost, it is long 
lasting owing to its extraordinarily 
tough composition. It is easy to at- 


tach. This cleat makes for comfort 
since the large base prevents stone 
bruises. Furthermore, no metal can 


ever become exposed even after long 
wear, and nails can never be driven into 
the feet. Light, but tough, this all-rub- 
ber cleat is rust- and waterproof. Be- 
sides it can’t be kicked off. The shoe 
remains flexible, for each cleat is an 
individual item. The absence of metal 
and projecting nails prevents injury to 
opponents. The cleat was designed by 
a noted college and professional foot- 
ball player, Edward C. (“Dutch”) 
Sternaman, 2656 Diversey Blvd., Chi- 
cago, III. 


Camping Equipment 

ETZELER GUMMIWERKE, A.G., 
Miinchen, 2BS, Germany, offers 
many rubber products for outdoor use. 
The firm’s rubberized tops for folding 
boats are of different weights, accord- 
ing to the type of boat for which they 
are destined. For racing boats appear 
single-ply, tear resisting fabrics rubber- 
ized on both sides. For boats to take 
along on trips and tours, stouter tops 
are provided of 2- and 3-ply fabric, also 
rubberized on both sides; top and bot- 
tom fabrics are of high-grade muslin, 
and the core linen. Improved methods 
have enabled Metzeler to produce tops 
with a rubber surface perfectly smooth 

and free from microporosity. 
To ease the back and the shoulders 
of the folding-boat enthusiast this 


manufacturer has designed a red rubber 
inflatable cushion with a semi-circular 
pocket on one side to permit it to be 
slipped over the back of the seat. 
Loops are arranged on either side 
for a belt when the cushion becomes a 
life preserver. 

The company’s latest 
travelers and campers is an 


novelty for 
inflatable 

















Canoe Cushior 

















Inflated Bed of German Design 


bed consisting of several individual 
rubber tubes parallel to each other and 
enclosed in a stout green fabric cover. 
The single tubes are arranged in the 
cover so that they cannot get out of 
place in a deflated state. The space 
in the cushion is so divided by cells as 
to insure even distribution of air and 
prevent rocking of the reclining per- 
son. Comfort is doubly guaranteed by 
the conformation of the shoulder parts 
to the build of the human body. The 
tubes are largely protected from dam- 
age by thorns, pointed branches, etc., 
by the stout washable cover. Should a 
tube be punctured, the user can easily 
withdraw it from the cover and mend 
it just as he would a cycle inner tube. 


If the damage is such as to make th: 
tube quite circumstance 
which in other mattresses would rendet 
the whole mattress worthless, a new 
tube to replace the old one can be ob- 
tained from a dealer. Finally, the bed 
has the advantage of being very light; 
it weighs only about 1.8 kilograms and 
can be rolled into a comparatively 
small, compact package. 

Special de luxe outfits consist of a 


useless, a 


bed combined with a sleeping bag 
which is stitched on to the bed and 
has a quilted satin lining. 

Another handy accessory to have 


along on a jaunt is a green rubber case 
with slide fastener to hold and pro- 
tect a camera. The camera 
provided with straps for handles. 


case is 


Curved Finger 
Household Glove 
HE Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, O., 


now markets a new household glove 
with several unusual features. It is made 
of real latex, under processes developed 
for making Wiltex surgeons’ gloves. 
This, it is claimed, makes them twice 
as strong as old-type gloves, even 
though somewhat thinner. 

This glove, moreover, has shorter 
curved fingers, covered by an exclusive 
Wilson patent. This construction re- 
duces the amount of loose rubber in 
the palm of the hand and gives the 
curved finger glove a more natural, 
comfortable fit for all users. The palm 
of the hand and fingers are also made 
with the Wilson Firmhold Finish 
which, it is said, renders them slip- 
proof; so wet dishes and glassware can 


be handled with greater safety. The 
new glove comes only in orange, a 
color which has identified Wilson 


household gloves for years. 
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Rubber Industry in America 





NRA Deputy Administrator 
Among the deputy administrators of 
the National Recovery Administratio1 
is a man whose years of training and 
practical experience well qualify him 
for his arduous tasks—Albert [Leland 
Kress. He was born in Watkins Glen, 
N. Y., on June 25, 1894, and attended 
the Watkins Glen High and the Har- 
vard Business schools, graduating from 
the latter with distinction in 1933 after 
having specialized in marketing. 

From 1918 to 1931 Mr. Kress was 
with the United States Rubber Co. as 
industrial engineer. He spent 8 of 
these years at its subsidiary, Lycoming 
Rubber Co., Williamsport, Pa. For 2 
more years he was head of the central 
planning department of the U. S. Rub- 
ber plant in New Haven, Conn., and 
was manager of the industrial engineer- 
ing department there for a_ similar 
period. Prior to his association with 
the rubber company Mr. Kress was en- 
gaged in engineering and construction 
work for 7 years He joined the 
NRA in July, 1933, in the Division of 
Research and Planning. Later he be 
came assistant deputy and then deputy 
administrator of the Rubber Section. 

Mr. Kress has always been interested 
in industrial relations and in problems 
of industry planning. His experience 
has covered the introduction of works 
councils, the development of planning 
departments, standard cost systems, 
and the installation of wage payment 
plans, together with plant layouts and 
studies of plant consolidations. In 1923 
he won third prize in the American 
Economic Association essay contest on 
“The Relations of Capital and Labor.” 

Mr. Kress belongs to the Taylor Soci- 
ety and the Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons. 

He may be reached at 820 Connecti- 


cut Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Dunlop Tire. & Rubber Co. has 
moved its New York, N. Y., offices 
from the Empire State Bldg. to the 
eighth floor of 500 Fifth Ave 

National Adhesives Corp., 820 Green- 
New York, N. Y., makes ad- 


hesives, glues, gums, pastes, and siz- 


wich St., 


ings. 

Walter G. Patton has been made gen- 
eral traffic manager of St. Joseph Lead 
Co.. The Doe Run Lead Co., Mine 
La Motte Corp., and Kansas Explora- 
tions, Inc., with offices at 250 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., and Bonne 
Terre, Mo. J. E. Bouchard is assistant 
general traffic manager with headquar- 
ters at Bonne Terre. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 
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Hercules Powder Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., temporarily is distributing in 
this country Tornesit, of German ori- 
gin, until the Hercules firm can set up 
equipment to manufacture the material 
here. 

Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., at a recent meeting 
of the board of directors elected Secre- 
tary William B. Wilshusen president 
to succeed the late James A. Cameron, 
The new president joined the Cameron 
company over 18 years ago as advertis- 
ing manager, later becoming secretary 
and sales manager. 

The O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., op- 
erated its plants at Winchester, Va., 
and Gettysburg, Pa., 24 hours daily in 
3, 8-hour shifts 5 days a week for some 
time until a sharp upturn in orders 
compelled it to introduce a 6-day week 
at the Winchester factory, which now 
runs 144 hours weekly. It is expected 
that the Gettysburg plant will soon 
adopt the same schedule. The com- 
pany manufactures rubber heels, soles, 
taps, strips, top lifts, soling, cement, 
nose and stair treads, wheels, and cas- 
tor and force cups. Trade marks in- 
clude O’Sullivan, Camel, Sure Foot, 
Dreadnot, and Leviathan. The firm has 
branches at 366 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; 274 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass.; and 1112 Conway Bldg., 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Company 
executives are R. J. Funkhouser, presi- 
dent; R. P. Funkhouser, vice president 
and treasurer; R. M. Hoffman, secre- 
tary; R. H. Cory, chairman of the 
board; and A. C. Halvosa, purchasing 
agent. 





A.S.T.M. Meeting 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting oi 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials will be held at Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 25 
to 29, 1934. 

The evening session on June 28 will 
be devoted to rubber, textiles, and elec- 
trical insulating materials. The papers 
to be read will consist of the following: 
“Report of Committee D-11 on Rubber 
Products,” H. A. Depew, chairman; “The 
Testing of Rubber and Rubber-Lik« 
Material for Oil Resistance,” O. M. 
Hayden, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc.; “Materials to be Developed 
for Structural Engineering Models,” A 
V. Karpov, Aluminum Co. of America: 
“The Testing of Raw Materials for 
Rubber Compounding,” B. S. Taylor, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.: “Report of 
Committee D-13 on Textile Materials,” 
H. J. Ball, chairman; “Report of Com- 
mittee D-9 on Electrical Insulating 
Materials,” H. L. Curtis, chairman; 
“Effect of Moisture Content of Speci- 
mens on Results of Compressibility 
Tests for Molded Sheet Materials,” W. 
A. Evans, Bell Telephone Laboratories: 
“Methods of Measurement of Dielectric 
Characteristics at Commercial Frequen- 
cies,” P. H. Dike, Leeds & Northrup 
Co., and W. B. Kouwenhoven and J. 
B. McCurley, both of John Hopkins 
University; “A Comparison of the 
Methods for Testing Insulating Ma- 
terials for Power Factor and Dielectric 
Constant at 1,000 Cycles,” Mr. Kouwen- 
hoven and L. W. Marks, General Elec- 
tric Co.; and “Informal Report of Sec- 
tional Committee on Electrical Insulat- 
ing Materials,” Chairman Curtis. 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 
dealer in machinery and equipment, has 
made alterations and extensions to its 
suite on the twentieth floor of 13-16 
Park Row, New York, N. Y., adding a 
number of new private offices and en- 
larging executive and clerical space. 
The firm also reportS a more wide- 
spread demand for used machinery, 
necessitating the additional office space 
to be of greater service to the trade. 

The Eleventh National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 
will be held at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, N. Y., the week of 
December 3, 1934, the same time as the 
annual meeting of the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers. The ex- 
position will be managed, as in the 
past, by the International Exposition 
Co., New York, and will again be 
under the personal direction of Charles 
F. Roth. 
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Rubber Code News 


Sidney Weinberg, a B. F. Goodrich 
Co. director and a member of the man- 
agement executive committee, and F. 
B. Davis, United States Rubber Co. 
president, were named members of the 
national recovery administration’s in- 
dustrial advisory board. 

L. D. Tompkins, U. S. Rubber vice 
president, has been appointed to the 
Silk Textile Code authority as the gov- 
ernment representative. 

The NRA will hold a joint public 
hearing on uniform accounting manuals 
submitted for approval by the code au- 
thorities of the rubber and rubber tire 
manufacturing industries, to be con- 
ducted by Deputy Administrator A. L. 
Kress, beginning 10:00 a. m., June 5, 
Room 129, Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D; Ll. 


Retail Tire and Battery Code 


The code for the retail rubber tire 
and battery trade, approved May 1, 
1934, by President F. D. Roosevelt, be- 
came effective May 14, 1934. The 
emergency regulations prohibiting the 
sale of tires and tubes at a net realized 
price less than those specified in the 
schedules will not be effective until 
June 14. 


Reclaimers’ Code Authorities 


The following members of the re- 
claiming industry have been named 
code authorities: Louis J. Plumb, U. 
S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., chairman; 
V. H. Dingmon, Xylos Rubber Co., and 
William Welch, Midwest Rubber Re- 
claiming Co. Alternates, respectively: 
E. B. Curtis, Naugatuck Chemical Co.; 
A. I. Brand, Philadelphia Rubber 
Works; and Irving Laurie, Somerset 
Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Rainwear Division 


Regulations pertaining to the applica- 
tion for permit to use NRA labels, and 
use thereof, pursuant to Chapter X, 
Article IV-F, as amended April 30, 
1934, of the Code of Fair Competition 


for the Rubber Manufacturing Industry 
has been approved by the Adminis- 
trator, 

J. L. Crewe, Jr., has been appointed 
Compliance Director of the Rainwear 
Division, 

National Labor Board 


The National Labor Board announced 
a ruling on “May 17 in the dispute be- 
tween the Eagle Rubber Co., Ashland, 
O., and the United Rubber Workers 
Federal Labor Union 18,683, involving 
alleged refusal of the company to bar- 
gain collectively and to adhere to a 
decision of the Cleveland Regional 
Labor Board. Alleged discriminatory 
discharge of several union employes 
led to a strike on November 29, 
which tied the plant up a day or so. 
Upon resumption of activities several 
employes were reinstated, as ruled by 
the Regional Labor Board, but about 
53 employes remained on strike. Ces- 
sation of the strike and reinstatement 
of union members laid off prior to the 
strike was ordered by the board in 
its decision. 


Arrow Compact 


Arrow Compact is a -new, dustless, 
free flowing carbon black produced by 
an unique mechanical treatment yield- 
ing a thoroughly blended product. The 
particles in Arrow Compact are ag- 
glomerated into tiny granules which do 
not fly about in handling, yet break 
down readily into the natural fineness 
upon mixing with rubber. None of the 
inherent reenforcing properties of the 
black are altered, and it may be com- 
pounded interchangeably with ordinary 
black. 





Martin Rubber Co., Inc., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., according to President 
Walter L. Tepper will continue indefi- 
nitely its policy of dividing earnings 
with employes whenever conditions 
permit. Mr. Tepper is mentioned in 
the following card of The Tepper Pro- 
duction Co. 
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American Cyanamid Notes 


The American Cyanamid Co., the 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
and subsidiaries recently moved to their 
new quarters, covering 4 floors, the 
fifty-seventh to the sixtieth, and part of 
the sixty-first, in 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. Executive offices 
center on one floor; the sales depart- 
ment, another; the accounting and affili- 
ated divisions on the third; and the 
engineering staff on the fourth. These 
offices, all outside ones, are air condi- 
tioned and sound-proof. Another fea- 
ture is the private stairs connecting 3 
floors. All details are modern and 
practical. Increased efficiency was one 
of the deciding factors in the organiza 
tion’s move, which is covered by a 
long-term lease. 

American Cyanamid Co. and Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. jointly formed 
the Southern Chemical Corp., with a 
Delaware charter, and have qualified to 
do business in Texas. The new cor- 
poration will produce a varied line of 
chemicals in connection wth the opera- 
ton of the alkali plant being con- 
structed at Corpus Christi, Tex., by 
Southern Alkali Corp., also jointly 
owned by the 2 above-mentioned com- 
panies. 


L. W. Dumont & Co., crude rubber 
broker and member of Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., moved from 50 Broadway 
to 50 E. 42nd St, New York, N. Y. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 395 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y., at a 
meeting of the board of directors on 
May 8 elected the following new mem- 
bers: F. R. Angevine, D. R. Weedon, 
and J. E. Searle. Mr. Weedon was 
made also a vice president and a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. has applied 
DuPrene experimentally in place of 
rubber for test service of pneumatic 
tires built for high-speed buses and 
trucks. The exceptional resistance to 
heat, oxidation, and abrasion of such 
tires indicates that the mileage obtained 
may sufficiently exceed that of rubber 


THE TEPPER PRODUCTION COMPANY tires to offset the increased cost. 
ESTABLISHED JULY 15, 1931 DuPrene sells at several times the 


price for rubber, but the cost of rubber 
AFTER TWO AND ONE HALF YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTAL in a tire is relatively a small portion 
WORK, TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 


of its full cost. 
GRACE NANCY 


The Titanium Pigment Co., Inc, 111 
1934 “BABY” MODEL A 


Broadway, New York, N. Y., will erect 
DESIGNED - YOUR GUESS>= OURS @ RELEASED - MAY 21, 1934 a manufacturing plant at 
WALTER L. TEPPER 


Sayreville, N. J., to supplement the 
plants operated at St. Louis, Mo., and 
GRACE TEPPER PRODUCTION ENGINEER 
Dr. S J SCADRON TECHNICAL SUPERVISOR 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., and will. more 
than double the present production of 
FEATURES OF THE NEW MODEL “Titanox” pigments. 
Two LUNG POWER @ FREE SQUEALING @ VERY REMOTE CONTROL @ WATER 
COOLED BASE @® GENERATES ITS OWN GAS @ CHANGEABLE SEAT COVERS 
ECONOMICAL FEEDER 1 QUART A DAY @ SHIPPING WEIGHT - 6 Las. 5 Oz 
SELF TIRING @ Must BE HEARD TO BE APPRECIATED 


ON DISPLAY AFTER MAY 26, 1934 
AT DOCTORS HOSPITAL, EAST END AVE. AND 87TH ST., N. Y. CITY 


CHIEF ENGINEER 





The Canadian Mechanical Rubber 
Corp. this month plans to start a fac- 
tory at Orillia, Ont., Canada. C. H. 
Arnold, one of the promoters, went to 
the United States to arrange for ship- 
ping the necessary machinery to the 
new plant. 


THE MANAGEMENT ASSURES THE PUBLIC THAT THERE WILL BE No NEW 
MODELS PRODUCED DURING THE YEAR 1934 
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Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., carbon black 
manufacturer, 940 Old South Bldg., 
Boston, Mass., is erecting 2 new build- 


ings at its Elfco, Tex., plant to manu- 
facture Spheron Each building will 
have a producing capacity of 40,000 
pounds a day At least one of them 


will begin operations about June 1, to 
make the total production of Spheron 
more than 3,000,000 pounds a month 
Godfrey 1.. Cabot, the firm’s head, 
sailed May 18 on the S.S. Statendam for 
meeting on May 26 in Paris, France, 
f the Comité Directeur de la Fédéra 
mn Aéronautique Internationale. Mr 
Cabot is the United States member and 
vice president of the F. A. I, as well 
as a member of the Comité Directeur 
His interest in aviation dates from the 
very early days of aviation During 
the World War, Mr. Cabot got his gold 
wings, was commissioned a lieutenant 
in the U. S. Navy, the oldest pilot in 
the navy, and served from April, 1917, 
» March, 1919. He is president too of 
Aero Pick-up Corp., a company de- 
veloping Mr. Cabot’s own invention by 
which burdens may be picked up by 
airplanes in flight 
Fabric Fire Hose Co., Sandy Hook, 
Conn., was awarded the contract for 
supplying the W oonsocket, R ee fire 
department with 1,000 feet of fire hose. 
The company received orders also from 
the Johnston Town Council for 150 
feet of 214-inch hose; 200 feet of 1%- 
inch hose; and 400 feet of 34-inch hose 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
soston, Mass., dispatched on May 14 
to Irak, formerly Mesopotamia, what is 
believed to be the largest shipment of 
oil suction and discharge hose ever 
manufactured in this country. This 
shipment, as pictured, comprises 60, 30- 
foot lengths of 10-inch and 50, 30-foot 
lengths of ®&-inch hose, each piece 
equipped with nipples and flanges. The 
8-inch hose weighs 867 pounds, and 
the 10-inch, 1,167 pounds per length. 
The nipples and flanges weigh over 300 
pounds each. The entire shipment 
weighs 207,000 pounds. Its manufac- 
ture required 21 tons of rubber, 8 tons 
of cotton, and 23 tons of metal 


NEW ENGLAND 


Golf Ball Manufacturer 


Still under 40, Harold I. Gould has 
achieved a success in life that many 
an older man may envy; for Mr. Gould 
is president of an ever-expanding com- 
pany devoted to the manufacture of 
golf balls and balata covers, the Gould 
Golf Ball Co., 522-28 Main St., Wake- 
field, Mass., that he founded in 1932. 

His birthplace is Marlborough, Mass.; 
his birthday, November 10, 1896; and 
his schools, Marlborough grades, An- 
dover Academy, Huntington Prepara- 
tory, and M. I. T. 

After his graduation from M. I. T. in 
1918 with a B.S. in mechanical engi- 
neering, Mr. Gould held various posi- 
tions as a consultant in the engineering 
field. Later he served as general man- 
ager for an oil company, as mill agent 
in textiles, and as vice president in a 
celluloid plant He also was on the 
board of directors of several companies 

The organizations to which Mr. Gould 
belongs include the American Society 
§ Mechanical Engineers, the Elks, th« 
Odd Fellows, and the A.F.&A.M 


The Rhode Island Rubber Group was 
organized on April 27 at a dinner at 
the Hotel Warren, Warren, R. I, at 
tended by 105 men, who saw 2 films: 
“The Romance of Rubber,” from the 
United States Rubber Co.; and “From 
Mine to Consumer,” depicting the min- 
ing and the fabrication of copper and 
its alloys, from the Anaconda Copper 
Co. Officers of this new group, purely 
an independent organization of “rub- 
ber-conscious” men of Rhode Island 
with no affiliations, follow: chairman, 
E. G. Brown, U. S. Rubber, Bristol: 
secretary-treasurer, J. Eagleson, Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Co., Pawtucket; 
executive committee, J. D. Doyle, U. S 
Rubber, Providence; David C. Scott, 
Henry L. Scott Co. Providence; 
Charles Berlow, American Wringer Co., 
Woonsocket; Gladding Price, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co.; F. E. Rupert, Anaconda 
Wire & Cable; E. G. Sturdevant, U. S. 
Rubber, Bristol; and S. H. Tinsley, 
Respro, Inc., Auburn. 
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Largest Shipment of Oil Suction and Discharge Hose Ever Made in America 








Harold [. Gould 


The Washburn Wire Co., East Provi- 
dence, R. I, will erect a group of 6 
one-story buildings at its plant on 
Bourne Ave., Phillipsdale, R. I. The 
buildings will be of metal construction, 
equipped with all the latest improve- 
ments for manufacturing wire, to cost 
about $45,000. 

The Anawan-Arch Co., Pascoag, 
elastic braid manufacturer, will move 
to Providence, R. I., early in June. At 
capacity the plant employed between 
150 and 175 workers, but for the past 
2 years, owing to economic conditions, 
it has operated on a curtailed schedule 
with an average of 60 employes. Ray- 
mond Flynn is company president. 

Emil W. Schwartz, chief of the chem- 
ical laboratory at the. Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant of General Electric Co., 
was selected by the company to re- 
ceive the Charles A. Coffin Award of 
Achievement, receiving the medal, e:sh 
and an engraved scroll. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., through its Fairfield, Conn., plant 
has taken over the manufacturing proc- 
ess and business of the Velvetex Corp., 
formerly of LaPorte, Ind. Plant Man- 
ager Max N. Nickowitz reports that 
du Pont will add to its Rug Anchor 
line the Velvetex sponge rubber rug 
underlay material, used as a rug cush- 
ion as well as an anti-skid material. 
For the present du Pont does not in- 
tend to extend its efforts in sponge 
rubber beyond this type of material. 

United States Rubber Co. at its 
waterproof footwear departments in 
Naugatuck, Conn., will continue in- 
definitely the 5-day operating schedule 
adopted April 23, according to Factory 
Manager Walter H. Norton. After a 
brief curtailment in production, the 
tennis footwear division on May 1 re- 
sumed a 4-day week, but no change in 
the bathing shoe schedule was an- 
nounced. It is understood the usual 
summer shutdown for inventory will 
take place next month. 
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“G-3.” Goodyear Tire Designed to Give 
Greater Mileage on High-Speed Cars 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has appointed Fred W. Climer, former 
general superintendent of the Goodyear 
factory in Argentina, factory personnel 
manager in charge of factory personnel 


activities in Akron plants, together 


with interplant relation matters and 
activities of all Goodyear subsidiaries 
throughout the world. H. L. Matti 


now is secretary of the Goodyear Re- 
lief Association, succeeding N. F. 
Staley, killed May 12 in an automobile 
accident. Goodyear’s defense of its 
alleged violation of the Clayton Act in 
the tire contract with Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. will begin June 18, either in Ak- 
ron or Cleveland. The hearing will be 
conducted by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., has 
filed notice at the office of the Secre- 
tary of State that Stanley N. Davis, 61 
Winsor St., Cranston, R. I., is its au- 
thorized attorney and legal representa- 
tive in Rhode Island. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, at 
the annual stockholders’ meeting, May 
2, in New York, N. Y., reelected the 
following directors for 3 years: V. I. 
Montenyohl, Wesson Seyburn, Albert 
A. Sprague, and Corliss E. Sullivan. 
Two vacancies in the board were filled 
by the elections of Thomas H. 
McInnerney and Sir Walrond Sinclair, 
chairman and managing director of the 
British Goodrich Rubber Co. At the 
meeting of the directorate, following 
that of the stockholders, members of 
the executive committee and company 
officers were reelected. James D. Tew, 
Goodrich president, and Joseph O. 
Hammitt, vice president, American 
Cyanamid Co., Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, were among the guests of the 
dinner and meeting given by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., General Motors president, 
for his forum on progress given in 
Chicago, Ill., May 24, the eve of the 
reopening of the Century of Progress. 


OHIO 


Firestone Activities 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, announced that 4,789 factory 
time-card employes will receive vaca- 
tions with pay this year, amounting to 
approximately $200,000, the largest sum 
the company ever paid in this connec- 
tion. Workers who have served 5 
vears will receive a week’s vacation, 
and those who served 10 years will re- 
ceive 2 weeks, the pay being computed 
on the basis of a 30-hour week and 
present hourly rates. These vacations 
are in addition to those of salary em- 
ployes who receive the 
weeks with pay. 

Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., chairman of 
the board, who has taken a personal 
interest in the development of the low 
pressure tractor tire from the time it 
was pioneered by Firestone engineers, 
is shown in the illustration plowing in 
the Firestone Employe Gardens. Born 
on a farm and operator of 2 farms, Mr. 
Firestone has always been particularly 
interested in any farm equipment that 
will save time and money for the far- 
mer. He believes the farmer needs 
these tires to get the additional traction 
in soft ground and absorb. surface 
irregularities, saving fuel, time, and 
wear and tear on man and machine. 

James W. Maples, superintendent of 
Plant No. 1, has been named superin- 
tendent of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., plant, Brentford, Eng. 

Improvement and expansion plans 
which will make the Firestone power 


customary 2 


plant “one of the finest in America” 
are now being developed. The com- 
pany recently purchased a 300,000- 


pound per hour, 1,400-pound pressure 
sectional-header boiler with water- 
cooled walls, slagging furnaces, econ- 
omizer, air heater, and pulverized coal 
burners. 

The Firestone Factory and Exhibi- 
tion Building, which together with the 
Firestone scientific rubber exhibit in 
the Hall of Science represents the rub- 
ber industry at A Century of Progress, 
Chicago, IIl., has been almost doubled 
in size. The many new exhibits are 
both interesting and instructive. 


E. J. Smail, Jr., vice president and 
sales manager of The Rubber Service 
Laboratories Co., a division of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., manufacturer of 
chemicals for the rubber industry, re- 
cently returned to Akron after a 
4-month trip in the Far East. Mr. 
Smail states that the manufacture of 
rubber goods there is increasing, and 
the Orient is learning to make its own 
chemicals and other ingredients for 
the rubber industry. All types of rub- 
ber goods are being made by fairly 
large although 


companies the very 
small firm predominates. Labor costs 
are so low that other nations cannot 


compete with such countries as Japan 
and China should they flood a market 
with finished products unless the coun- 
try involved sets up prohibitive tar- 
iffs. The Orient boasts modern equip- 
ment in modern plants able to pro- 
duce quality goods. Far Eastern coun- 
tries are advantageously located as far 
as raw rubber is concerned, but not for 
cotton; yet their exceptionally low la- 
bor costs more than make up the dif- 
ference. Mr. Smail further says that 
obstacles in the way of business are 
the difference in language and the 
financial standing of the rubber com- 
panies. Since few companies have ap- 
proved standings, it is necessary to 
negotiate with agents, sub-agents, and 
still more sub-agents. The rubber busi- 
ness in the Orient has declined some- 
what from its peak owing to the high 
protective tariffs placed by other na 
tions against goods from: the Far East, 
where there are no particular hours 
of operation or number of working 
hours, most employes laboring at least 
12 and generally 16 hours daily. 

The Patterson Foundry & Machine 
Co., East Liverpool, has appointed Wil- 
liam Soherr manager of its New Eng- 
land territory, with headquarters at 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Soherr is a gradu- 
ate of the Institute of Technology, 
Darmstadt, Germany, and a member of 
the American Chemical Society. Dur- 
ing the past decade he was with the 
Inland Lime & Stone Co., Ford Motor 
Co., and E. B. Badger & Sons Co. 





Harvey Firestone Riding a Farm Tractor with Low Pressure Tires 
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After 40 Years’ Service 


During last year the associates of 
Burton F. Stauffer tendered him a din- 
ner in honor of his election as general 
manager of the Miller Rubber Products 
Co., Inc., a division of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron. It was a tribute to 
a man who, 40 years ago, got his first 
job in the same company and who, 
through his own efforts, won the high 
position to which he was elevated. 

Mr. Stauffer was born in 1879 at 
Bowdil, O. In 1893 he was just begin- 
ning high school when the panic of that 


His 


year forced him to go to work. 

first job, at 14, was rolling tire wrap- 
pers at Goodrich. Five years later he 
won his reward in an appointment as 
foreman of the druggists’ sundries di- 
vision. After 11 years he was made 


superintendent of Faultless Rubber Co., 
Ashland, O 

In 1912 he returned to Goodrich as 
manager of the druggists’ sundries de- 
partment. In 1916 he became one of 
the 6 assistant superintendents in 
charge of production, and in 1925 as 
sistant general superintendent of the 
mechanical division. He held that of- 
fice until his appointment as general 
manager of Miller Rubber Products 
Co., Inc., in 1933. 

Mr. Stauffer’s vocation and avocation 
have been the rubber business. He is 
a member of the Akron City Club, the 
Akron Automobile Club, and Chamber 
of Commerce. 





The Ackerman Rubber & Plastic 
Molding Co., 986 E. 200 St., Cleve- 
land, recently incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Ohio, is in a posi- 
tion to offer complete service in the 
engineering, designing, and developing 
of molded hard and soft rubber prod- 
ucts, together with other various plas- 
tics. The engineering and technical 
staff is available to work with custom- 
ers on any special designs. The firm 
has installed the very latest types of 
molding presses and other equipment, 
all technically controlled so that the 
most intricate mechanical or artistic 
article can be manufactured. F. J. 
Ackerman is president and _ general 
manager. A. C. Fulton, vice president 
and chief engineer, for many years was 
chief engineer of the Aetna Rubber Co. 

Toledo Rubber Products Corp., 
Middlefield, at a recent meeting of its 
directors elected the following officers: 
president, Smith Johnson, to succeed 
the late J. E. Johnson; vice president, 
Earl W. Coble; secretary, William P. 
Miller; treasurer, L. M. Silverthorne; 
and general manager, Hugh G. 
Johnson. 

The Premier Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, manufacturer of mechanical and 
hard rubber products, will erect an ad- 
dition to its plant, consisting of a 
2-story structure of brick, steel, and 
concrete, containing 10,000 square feet 
of store space to accommodate a plat- 


ing department, a warehouse, and stor- 
age facilities. There will be no interrup- 
tion to plant operation during the new 
construction work. The firm also has 


NEW JERSEY 


Rubber manufacturers of New Jersey 
are well pleased with present business 
conditions, which are much improved 
over last year’s. The strike settlements 
in the automobile industry had good 
effect upon Trenton rubber plants mak- 
ing automotive products. Orders have 
increased also for mechanical goods. 

Jos. Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, re- 
ports declining business for some prod- 
ucts. President William J. B. Stokes, 
out since last December when he fell 
on an icy pavement and seriously in- 
jured his arm, has returned to his desk. 
Mr. Stokes recently contributed $1,000 
in the Trenton Y.M.C.A. drive. Paul 
Gunkel, manager of the Stokes factory 
in Welland, Ont., Canada, who had 
been recuperating from a serious ill- 
ness in Georgia, has resumed his duties 
at the Canadian plant. 

Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, finds 
conditions unchanged. General Man- 
ager William Trethaway recently vis- 
ited the South on business. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
continues with good business. 

Acme Rubber Co., Trenton, has an- 
nounced that business is much better 
now than a year ago. 

Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, manu- 
facturer of reclaimed rubber, has ap- 
pointed Harold P. Fuller its New Eng- 
land sales agent, with offices at 844 
Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

William W. Higgins, manager of the 
New York, N. Y., office of United Car- 
bon Co., has suffered a nervous break- 
down and is resting at his home in 
Caldwell, N. J. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, is oper- 
ating to full capacity on orders for rub- 
ber tiling. 

Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, 
now runs 24 hours daily, with many 
orders on hand for spring delivery. 

The Pocono Co., Trenton, finds busi- 
ness has improved since last month. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, con- 
tinues busy. Vice President Lawrence 
H. Oakley was on a business trip 
through New England. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, reports that business remains 
good, with employes working full! time. 

Weldon Roberts Rubber Co., New- 
ark, has installed special machinery to 
manufacture rubber bands. The com- 
pany since its establishment in 1912 has 
been making all kinds of erasers, which 
are shipped to far corners of the world. 
It now offers more than 150 types of 
erasers in 88 styles, the manufacturing 
all being done from crude rubber to 
finished product in its spacious plant on 
Sixth Ave. The company now turns 
out 10,000,000 pieces a month. 





offices at 2-265 General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich., and at 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, Ill. Company executives in- 
clude Jos. F. Westendorf, president; 
Harry H. Gerstner, vice president; and 
John Westendorf, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. 
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Thermoid Co. 

Thermoid Co. and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, exclusive of Southern Asbes- 
tos Co. and after eliminating inter-com- 
pany sales, reported that April sales in- 
creased 3.58% over March and 74% 
over April, 1933. Net sales of Southern 
Asbestos in April were about % less 
than in the preceding month, but were 
more than 250% greater than in April, 
1933. 

The parent firm continues to operate 
at capacity, and Woven Steel Hose & 
Rubber Co., a subsidiary, also is run- 
ning full handed. 

Vice President F. Robert Lee has re- 
turned from a business trip through 
the Midwest. 

President Robert J. Stokes recently 
resigned because “of differences of 
opinion as to policies.” 

Paul Salzman, of North Bergen, hav- 
ing filed suit in the Court of Chancery 
charging mismanagement and waste in 
Thermoid affairs asks that a receiver 
be appointed. The petition states that 
the defendant firm owns all outstanding 
stock of the Thermoid Rubber Co., the 
Thermoid Textile Co., and the Woven 
Steel Hose & Rubber Co., with plants 
at Trenton, and 96% of the stock of 
the Southern Asbestos Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. Outstanding Thermoid securities 
total $10,862,920 according to the peti- 
tion. Assets, it is alleged, inflated to a 
fictitious value, are worth much less 
than represented. 

Vice Chancellor Egan has ordered 
the company to show cause why the 
appointment of a receiver should not 
be allowed. A temporary restraint has 
been issued against listing any addi- 
tional stock with the New York Stock 
Exchange or any other exchange. 





MIDWEST 


Western Rubber Co., manufacturer 
of rubber goods for various industries, 
Goshen, Ind., has announced its re- 
vised executive personnel as follows: 
George B. Slate, president; Ray Deahl, 
vice president; Milton M. Latta, treas- 
urer and general manager; W. C. Latta, 
secretary; and W. T. Stalter, sales 
manager. Treasurer M. M. Latta also 
announces that the company, enjoying 
a very nice volume of business this 
spring, is employing a larger number of 
people and working longer hours per 
week than ever before. 

Naph-Sol Refining Co., Muskegon, 
Mich., manufactures Naph-Sol products 
including rubber solvent; technical and 
cleaners’ naphtha; lacquer, paint, and - 
varnish thinners; gasoline; kerosene; 
distillate; tractor fuel; and fuel oil. 
W. E. Anderson is president. 

Advance Mold Mfg. Co., which re- 
cently moved from 1435 N. Ashland 
Ave. to larger quarters at 4417 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, has added much 
new machinery and equipment. Man- 
ager G. H. Ryan stated the plant now 
is equipped to make any kind of mold 
for mechanical rubber goods. 
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Raymond B. Gillette 


Veteran Rubber Man 


NEUMONIA and heart disease 

caused the death, on May 20, at Eau 
Claire, Wis., of Raymond B. Gillette, 
who founded the Gillette Rubber Co., 
Eau Claire, in 1916, when he became 
vice president. In 1929 he was also 
made treasurer, and when the United 
States Rubber Co. acquired his firm in 
1931, Mr. Gillette became chairman of 
the board. 

Prior to coming to Eau Claire he 
had served 3 terms as mayor of Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

Surviving are his widow and a step- 
son. 


Chemicals Manufacturer 

N A New Rochelle, N. Y., hospital 

on May 17, Herman A. Metz died 
from a stomach ailment. He was a 
well-known manufacturer of chemicals, 
who had been president of General 
Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y., which he helped form in 
1926. Mr. Metz had led a wide and 
active career covering more than 50 
years in the political, social, and eco- 
nomic life of New York. He was con- 
troller of the city from 1906 to 1910 
and a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1913 to 1915. He was 
also a brigadier general of the United 
States Army Reserves Quartermaster 
Corps. As expected of one so prom- 
inent in public life and the business 
world, the deceased belonged to many 
companies, organjzations, and clubs. 

He was born on the lower East Side 
of New York on October 19, 1867, and 
later attended the public schools. 
When his family moved to Newark, 
N. J., he went to Newark High School 
for a year. Since he was 12 years old, 
he had been self-supporting. 

Mr. Metz leaves his wife, 4 sons, and 
a brother. 

Masonic services were held for him 
on May 19. A military funeral, at- 
tended by many men noted in business 


OBITUARY 


and politics, was conducted at the West 
End Collegiate Church, New York, 
May 20. Burial was in Kensico Ceme- 
rery. 


Clyde E. Lowe 
(CLYDE E. LOWE, head of Clyde E. 
I 


owe Co., Cleveland, O., manufac- 
turer of calender shells and tube man- 
drels, died suddenly of heart failure on 
May 22. His obituary will be published 
in our next issue. 





FINANCIAL 
Company Reports 


Baldwin Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
For 1933: net income after interest, bad 
debts, and other deductions, $48,964, 
equal to $1 a share on 49,115 Class A 
shares, compared with net loss of $81,- 
279 in 1932. 

Converse Rubber Co. and _ subsidi- 
aries, Malden, Mass. Year ended March 
31: net income after expenses, deprecia- 
tion, interest, taxes, and other charges, 
$49,779, equivalent after $2 preferred 
dividend requirements, to 25¢ a share 
on 57,232 common shares. 

Fisk Rubber Corp. and subsidiaries, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. Quarter ended 
March 31: net income after federal 
taxes and other charges, $120,287, equal 
after dividend requirements on 37,836 
shares of $6 preferred stock outstand- 
ing at close of 1933 to 15¢ a share on 
423,405 $1 par common shares outstand- 
ing on December 31 last. In a separate 
account of “export accounts in liquida- 
tion” for the period, company reported 
net loss of $1,031, including $2,701 profit 
on exchange and after expenses which 
was transferred to reserve account. 

Jenkins Brothers, 80 White St., New 
York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. Quarter 
ended March 31: net income after de- 
preciation and other charges, $50,018, 
equal after 7% preferred dividends to 
3l¢ a share on 125,744 common shares. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Quarter ended March 31: 
net income of $292,973.34, equivalent to 
46¢ per share, against a net loss of 
$63,428.51 during the same period in 
1933. The balance sheet at March 31 
revealed total assets amounting to $16,- 
308,099.68, including $7,755,895.28 of 
current assets, equivalent to 9 times 
the current liabilities of $830,599.81 at 
the close of the quarter. The company 
had no banking or funded debt or other 
capital obligations. The book value of 
its 642,900 shares of stock outstanding, 
after deducting the 33,112 shares in the 
treasury, was $22.90 per share. The net 
current assets represented $10.77 per 
share, of which cash and marketable 
securities amounted to $3.90 per share. 

(Continued on page 58) 














Herbert S. DeLanie 


Rubber Trader 

UBBER circles, not only in this 

country but also in London, Hol- 
land, and Singapore, last month were 
deeply grieved to learn of the sudden 
death, from a heart ailment, on May 7 
of Herbert S. DeLanie at his home in 
Montclair, N. J. The deceased, about 
40 years old, was treasurer of the crude 
rubber firm, M. Rothschild & Co., Inc., 
80 Broad St., New York, N. Y., with 
which he had been associated since 
1927. 

Mr. DeLanie entered the rubber 
business in 1912 as a clerk with Robin- 
son & Co. By 1914 he was trading on 
the market as assistant to the firm’s 
manager. When the company was dis- 
continued in 1918, Mr. DeLanie became 
a partner in T. A. Desmond & Co., re- 
maining there until 1923. Until he 
joined the Rothschild organization he 
was in the brokerage business on his 
own account. 

Services were held on May 9. Inter- 
ment was in Greenwood Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 





Former Firestone Officer 


LL health caused Anton Henry 

Zimmerer, 38, until recently treas- 
urer of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., to 
take his own life on May 14. He had 
come to Hamilton from the Akron 
offices about 9 years ago. 

Mr. Zimmerer, who had a wide circle 
of friends, was well known in the 
sporting fraternity. 

His widow, a daughter, and a sister 
survive. 





Sales Manager 

LVIN S. NEUMANN, 33, sales 
““ manager of the Crescent Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co., Trenton, N. J., was 
fatally injured May 13 in an automobile 
accident. His wife and a woman com- 
panion were also hurt. 

Mr. Neumann was an officer and a 
popular member of the Hopewell Val- 
ley Golf Club. He leaves a family. 
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Rubber Industry in Far East 


Malaya 
The contradictory reports circulated 
about restriction and the secrecy sur- 
rounding negotiations engendered skep- 


ticism that restriction would ever be- 
come a fact. Therefore the announce- 
ment that an agreement had _ been 


reached must have been a shock to 
many, particularly those whose opin- 
ions fluctuated for and against control, 
those who, moved by the mutual sus- 
picion different producers, had for one 
another and the distrust af, Dutch pro- 
posals, camg to refard réstriction as 
neither likely when prices con- 
tinued to recover, really desirable. 
Looking back, it is clear that most of 
the ill-feeling and dissatisfaction were 
caused by the general assumption that 
any restriction scheme would:have to 
be drastic, involving curtailing produc- 
tion by at least 50%. Certainly most 
of the schemes industriously turned 
out by would-be rescuers of the indus- 
try weré radical in purpose, aiming to 
bring back shilling, not to say 2-shill- 
ing, rubber overnight. 

Compared with these, the 
scheme must appear tame enough and 
has no doubt caused much disappoint- 
ment. It is to be hoped that this will 
soon be forgotten and will not arouse 
unfair criticism of what must be con- 
sidered as sane and fair a scheme as 
could have been devised under present 
circumstances. 

Attention lately has been called re- 
peatedly to the extending use of pneu- 
horse-drawn vehicles in 


nor, 


present 


matic tires on 


England and a few other European 
countries. Now Dunlop is introducing 
pneumatic tires for bullock carts in 


India, Ceylon, and Malaya; while the 
Goodyear Orient Sales Co. in Malaya 
plans to import pneumatic tires for 
wheelbarrows. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co. will extend 
the capacity of its plant at Tanjong 
Pagar for shipping latex in bulk. This 
plant now has a capacity of 32,000 gal- 
lons, and the erection of 4 new tanks 
will increase capacity to 97,000 gallons. 
Since Dunlop’s first shipment of 25,380 
gallons left here in last November, 
about 115,000 gallons of latex have been 
sent to British and American ports by 
this method. 

Better prices for rubber are bringing 
better days for those employed in the 
rubber industry. Thus the Board of 
the Rubber Research Institute is re- 
ported to have restored all salary cuts 
imposed on the staff January, 
1932, with repayment of cuts. 


since 
past 


Several rubber companies have. raised 
salaries, and a few have been paying 
bonuses; but judging from the discon- 
tent and restlessness among planters, 
the increases have not yet been general 
or substantial enough. 


Indo-China 


The continued improvement in the 
price of rubber has led to the decision 
not to continue the subsidy to rubber 
planters after the first quarter of the 
current year. The subsidy, first granted 
in 1930, has been gradually reduced, 
and for the first quarter of 1934 was 
put at 0.60 francs per kilo. It is safe 
to say that it is only owing to this aid 
that Indo-China planters have been 
able to raise their outputs from 10,454 


metric tons in 1930 to 12,000 tons in 
1931, 14,603 tons in 1932, and 16,700 
tons in 1933. 


A number of the younger plantations 
came into tapping during 1933, and it 
is expected that for the next 5 years 
output will be as follows: 1934, 22,500 
tons; 1935, 27,000 tons; 1936, 34,000 
tons; 1937, 44,000 tons; and 1938, 52,500 
tons. However despite this rapid in- 
crease it will be long before Indo-China 
is in a position to supply all France's 
rubber needs even if planting is ex- 
tended, for during 1933 France con- 
sumed about 65,000 tons of rubber. 





Ceylon 

Manufacturing rubber goods in Cey- 
lon is now being considered by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of Labor, Industry, 
and Commerce because of a motion in 
the State Council that the Government 
should establish rubber factories to 
manufacture rubber goods locally. In 


this connection, the director of the 
Rubber Research Scheme, T. E. H. 
O’Brien, wrote the committee no 
reason existed why shoes, flooring, 


toys, molded goods, rubberized fabrics, 
etc. should not be made in Ceylon. 
But since machinery and equipment are 
expensive, he recommended that only 
one product, as shoes, for instance, 
should be taken up first, other products 
being gradually added. An assistant 
chemist with industrial experience is to 
be engaged by the Research Scheme, 
who will devote himself to the prob- 
lems connected with rubberizing with 
latex, latex compounding, etc. so that 
in case a state rubber factory is de- 
cided on, there would be coordination 
between the work of the Scheme and 
the factory. It was further pointed 
out that a restriction scheme based on 
control of exports would make rubber 
in the producing countries available at 
a price considerably below that of out- 
side supplies. 

In a separate memorandum, J. C. 
Rock, director of Commercial Intelli- 
gence, stated that Ceylon had imported 
rubber goods to a value of 3,254,335 
rupees in 1931 and 2,183,013 rupees in 
1932; hence the desire to produce goods 
here was not unreasonable. 


Netherlands East Indies 

The question of packing rubber is 
once more: being taken up by the West 
Java Experiment Station in view of 
complaints received from abroad re- 
garding the large number of broken 
cases landed and the careless manner 
of wrapping rubber before it is placed 


into the cases, causing much trouble 
from splinters between the rubber 
sheets. 


The larger number of broken cases 
now received, it is pointed out, is due 
to the fact that the average quality of 
cases has deteriorated. Besides plant- 
ers, in economizing on costs, have been 
packing too much rubber in a case. 

To reduce breakage of cases as much 
as possible the Avros Experiment Sta- 
tion has worked out a scale indicating 
the maximum weights of the different 


grades of rubber that can be safely 
packed in good quality cases, which 
follows: 
CASES PER PouNps 
TON OF PER 
KIND OF BLANKET RUBBER CASE 
RRR EEDIOER age 25 515 wie iss 5k 14 160 
DARR: AOINII S50 ovens ols 0% 13 172 
ES Er Pee i B44 187 
meet 5 mim. Muck... 26... .: 10 224 
sbect 4am. ‘thick, ..<...... 9.5 236 
Sheet Som: tereks . 5.5.55. 9 249 
Sheet 2mm. tick. <.... 5.5... 8.5 263 


The importance of careful wrapping 
in sheets of the same quality as the 


rest of the rubber in the case is par- 
ticularly stressed since thus much 
trouble is saved manufacturers. In some 


American factories the outer wrapping 
is not removed, but a powerful stream 
of compressed air is directed on a bale 
as it slides out of the case, by which 
impurities on the surface are removed; 
while in addition the surface is lightly 
singed to ash all easily inflammable 
particles that may still be adhering. 
After brushing, the rubber is cut up 
in the usual manner and only washed if 
required for special purposes. In Ger- 
many, Continental and Excelsior have 
found it is more advantageous to re- 
move the wrapping from high-grade 


rubber and to eliminate washing. 
Neither of these processes can very 
well be followed if, through careless 


wrapping, splinters find their way into 
the interior of a bale. 

At the Avros station 2 systems of 
tapping young buddings were com- 
pared. In the first tapping was carried 
out alternate monthly with bark con- 
sumption amounting to 5 cm. per tap- 
ping month; while in the other the 
trees were tapped one day and rested 
3 days, bark removal being at the rate 
of 2 cm. per month. In the latter sys- 
tem, nevertheless, more than 1% times 
as much bark was exercised per tap- 
ping as in the first. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Rubber Industry in Europe 








Restriction Reactions 


The new restriction scheme is na- 
turally the main topic in rubber circles, 
and most people agree with R. W. 
Harrison, who said that all interested 
in rubber must have been relieved upon 
learning a_ satisfactory restriction 
agreement had finally been adopted. 
Now it remains to be seen how soon 
the scheme will be inaugurated. 

Questioned on the matter in the 
House of Commons, Sir P. Cunliffe- 
Lister said that it was hoped to enforce 
restriction in British territories as from 
June 1. That the Netherlands East 
Indies will not be lagging is evident 
from the fact that a few months ago 
the Central Bureau of Statistics, Ba- 
tavia, sent out questionnaires to estates 
to obtain data necessary for restriction. 
Furthermore, Harry Symington, of 
Symington & Wilson, rubber broker, 
calls attention to a bill passed last 
September in the Dutch East Indies 
empowering the government to curtail 
at short notice the export of any prod- 
uct and also to restrict the inland 
transportation of certain commodities. 
Rubber, not specifically mentioned, is 
automatically covered by the provisions 
of this bill. 

It is not to be expected that all pro- 
ducers or consumers will be pleased 
with the new scheme. But on the 
whole it has been welcomed here, and 
those having the best interests of the 
industry at heart are satisfied the plan 
will not encourage undue soaring of 
prices with consequent revival of re- 
claim consumption in boom-time pro- 
portions or undue interest in synthetic 
rubber on the one hand and serious 
interference with efforts to extend uses 
of rubber on the other. At a meeting 
of the Labu (F.M.S.) Rubber Co., Ltd., 
J. G. Hay declared that with about 25% 
restriction, a price of 7d. to 8d. would 
be fair and equitable. 


New Uses of Rubber 

Rubber in various forms is finding a 
growing use for upholstery purposes, 
and rubber combined with hair is one 
of the most interesting developments 
in this direction. Several processes for 
making such upholstery have been 
worked but independently by different 
inventors. Hairlok Ltd., London, 
makes a padding of varying degrees of 
softness and resilience, of hair coated 
with rubber. This material can be used 
either with or without springs and is 
supplied molded to shape or in sheets 
and rolls. It is said to be extremely 
durable, and molded parts, once put in 
place, hold their shapes practically in- 


GREAT BRITAIN 


definitely without the aid of cord or 
stitching. 

Experiments are being carried out 
with wool packs, for wrapping wool for 
export, made of jute impregnated with 
latex, and sample packs have been sent 
to Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. It seems that packs treated 
with latex are perishable than 
those impregnated with ordinary rub- 
ber and are also more elastic; besides 
they withstand sea water. Other packs 
treated with cellulose are also being 
tested. These investigations are being 
conducted by the Wool Industries Re- 
search Association, Torridon, Leeds, in 
cooperation with the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, Messrs. Thos. Biggs 
(Manchester) Ltd., Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd., and the, Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. 

New rubber toys put out recently by 
George Maclellan & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
include building bricks and farmyard 
animal sets. 


less 


Company News 

Various organization changes are 
contemplated by the British Goodrich 
Rubber Co., to provide further capital 
for expansion and to modify relations 
with the American concern. It is pro- 
posed to raise the capital to £2,000,000 
by issuing 1,050,000 new £1 shares and 
to buy the 150,000 preferred ordinary 
shares of the India Rubber, Gutta- 
Percha & Telegraph Works Co., whose 
ordinary shares British Goodrich al- 
ready holds. Shareholders will be of- 
fered 16s. 6d. per share in cash or one 
British Goodrich ordinary share for 
every 2 preferred shares of the India 
Rubber. It is further intended to 
change the name of the concern to 
British Tire & Rubber Co., to remove 
any impression that the firm is limited 
to the products of the American com- 
pany. The above proposals, if passed, 
will permit the company to sell its 
products all over the world and not 
merely in the United Kingdom and 
British colonies, while at the same time 
it will still be in a position to draw on 
the experience in manufacturing and 
technology of the American concern. 

Rubber linoleum and other floor cov- 
erings with rubber base are to be 
manufactured and sold by the newly 
formed Universal Rubber-Linoleum 
Ltd. This company, which has made 
an agreement with the Rubber Lino- 
leum Mfg. Syndicate, Ltd., P. Schid- 
rowitz, Ralph M. Ungar, and M. W. 
Philpott, has a nominal capital of 
£125,000 in 5s. shares. The first direc- 
tors are: Percival Burgess, director 


and chairman of Malaysia Rubber Co., 
Ltd.; Arthur W. Browne; David Scott, 
director of Woodend (Kelani Valley, 
Ceylon) Rubber & Tea Co., Ltd., and 
Taylor Nobel & Co., Ltd.; Mr. Ungar, 
technical adviser, Delacoste & Cie., 
rubber manufacturer, Asnieres-sur- 
Oise, France; and Harry C. Young. 





GERMANY 


Business Deterrents 


The upward price trend of crude 
rubber, carbon black, cotton, etc. has 
added to the anxiety of German rubber 
manufacturers whose export business 
has already suffered considerably be- 
cause of import restriction and ex- 
change difficulties and will be further 
hampered by higher prices which will 
inevitably follow the rise in raw ma- 
terials. Underselling and lowering of 
quality, already rife, will no doubt be 
further encouraged. This possibility 
has already been recognized, and sug- 
gestions have been made to form ex- 
port associations to end undercutting 
by German firms in foreign markets 
and at the same time to improve 
quality and reduce production costs by 
specialization and standardization. 

In connection with the above, efforts 
are being made to establish a German 
Chamber of Commerce for the Nether- 
lands at Amsterdam to help German 
manufacturers and business men retain 
their hold on the Netherlands market, 
always important for Germany. 


Declining Toy Industry 

Foreign competition, particularly 
from Japan and Hungary, has made the 
manufacture of rubber dolls and toy 
figures so unprofitable in Germany that 
2 of the 3 local firms producing these 
goods have dropped the line altogether. 
One of these, the Harburger Gummi- 
waren Fabrik Phoenix A.G., probably 
the first to introduce rubber toy figures 
enameled in various colors, was putting 
out a high-grade article. Unfortunately 
reduced purchasing power has forced 
the German public to turn from high- 
quality, but more expensive, articles to 
cheap, inferior imitations from abroad. 
On the other hand the export business 
has suffered from the restrictive meas- 
ures adopted by foreign governments 

The one concern still continuing to 
make rubber toys is the Rheinische 
Gummi-u. Celluloid Fabrik, which was 
preparing to follow the example of the 
other 2 firms, but decided instead to 
expand its output to such an extent as 
to be in a position to combat competi- 
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tion successfully. Since last fall it has 
put out 69 new designs and is 
stantly increasing its selection so that 
local dealers will have no excuse, on 
the score of lack of variety, at least, 
to turn to foreign sources for supplies. 


con- 


Vuleanizing Hollow 
Articles 

The I. B. Kleinert Rubber’ Co., 
G.m.b.H., Hamburg, has patented a 
method of vulcanizing bathing caps, 
gloves, nipples, etc. An unvulcanized 
bathing cap, for instance, is drawn over 
a hollow aluminum core or other good 
e“onductor of heat, which may have a 
smooth or engraved surface. Fabric 
“overs are inserted between rubber and 
sore and also tightly drawn over the 
rubber itself. The mold is then placed, 
open side down, over an electric bulb 
fixed on a heat-insulating base; while 
to retain heat the whole is encased in 
a protective jacket with removable top. 
The current is turned on for about 10 
minutes until a temperature of 142° 
is reached, then turned off, and the 
article is left in the closed jacket for 
another 15 minutes to complete vulcan- 
ization. As the top of the jacket is 
removable, the progress of cure can be 
observed at any time. Since the article 
is heated from the inside, no loss of 
heat occurs; while temperature and 
curing process can be very exactly 
regulated, thus reducing rejects to a 
minimum, it is claimed. A number of 
molds can be heated at a time by ar- 
ranging bulbs in rows, which one per- 
son can attend. A further advantage 
of this method, it is said, is the elimina- 
tion of fire risk. Besides bulbs, other 
heating media can be used as resistance 
wires encased in fireproof material or 
bodies heated by gases, or liquids. 





European Notes 


France imported much more crude 
rubber, gutta percha, and balata during 
1933 than in 1932: 710,223 quintals against 
469,467. 3ut manufactured rubber 
imports declined 7.7% in quantity, 8,340 
tons in 1933 against 9,040 tons in 1932, 
and over 17% in value, 107,757,000 
francs against 130,381,000 francs. Most 
countries showed decreased imports, 
except Austria, Italy, and the United 
States, whose figures increased 52.3%, 
37.5%, and 6.5% respectively. 

Among the imports were unvulcan- 
ized sheet, 7,050 against 5,665 quintals; 
garments and accessories of rubberized 
fabric, 438 instead of 1,968 quintals; 
automobile tires and tubes, 52,797 
against 55,437 quintals; hard rubber and 
manufactures thereof, 1,140 against 893 
quintals; sanitary goods, 2,906 against 
2,468 quintals; and footwear, 533,366 
pairs against 369,704 pairs. 

Reports state the well-known Czecho- 
3ata will extend its 


slovakian firm of 


activities by making hose, packing, 

carpets, and various other technical 
1 

roods 


expansion of the rubber indus- 
Czechoslovakia in recent years 


The 


try in 


is illustrated by the enormously in- 
creased crude rubber imports, the 
equally great shrinkage in imports of 
manufactured rubber goods, and the in- 
creased exports. Thus net crude rub- 
ber imports have risen from 4,604 tons 
in 1930 to 10,551 tons in 1933. Foot- 
wear imports, valued 33,835,000 Czech 
krone in 1930, were only 840,000 in 
1933; and pneumatic tires, value 143,- 
254,000 C. krone, fell to 20,916,000 C. 
krone. Exports, particularly of foot- 
wear, constantly gaining during the 
last few years, now seem to have be- 
come stationary and even show a 
slight drop in quantity and a much 
greater decline in value, respective fig- 
ures for 1933 and 1932 having been 
5,014,944 pairs, value 29,293,000 C. krone, 
and 5,055,670 pairs, value 74,287,000 C. 
krone. The Gummi-und Asbest Zeit- 
ung points out that while the rubber 
industry in Czechoslovakia is now in- 
dependent, its condition has not been 
improved thereby because of consider- 
able overexpansion on the one hand 
and underselling on the other. So 
that despite restriction of imports and 
protective duties selling prices are 
lower there than probably in any other 
country in the world. No attempts at 
bringing the industry out of this chaos 
by organizing cartels and conventions 
have so far succeeded. 

Imports of rubber boots and shoes 
and snowshoes into Norway will, ac- 
cording to a ruling of March 12, 1934, 
not be allowed without special import 
permits. 

It is learned in connection with the 
above that Norwegian importers of 
rubber footwear have organized as 
“Gummifottoi-importorenes Forening” 
to guard their interests. 

Uzinele Chimice Romane, Bucharest, 
Roumania, will extend its works to 
produce rubber galoshes and snow- 
shoes. According to reports, the com- 
pany has arranged with the Viking 
Snowshoe & Galoshes Factory to 
manufacture locally types of footwear 
hitherto imported into the country by 
the Bucharest representatives of the 
Viking concern, and it is intended to 
have 2,000,000 pairs on the market by 
the fall. 





Financial 
(Continued from page 55) 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn. Six months ended March 
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Thermoid Co. and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, Trenton, N. J. Quarter ended 
March 31: net income applicable to 
stock of company, $48,534, against net 
loss of $103,363 last year. Net income 
of Southern Asbestos Co., 96% owned, 
after taxes and other_ charges, was 
$8,203, against $10,596 loss last year. 

United Shoe Machinery Corp., 140 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. Year ended 
February 28: net profits after charges 
of $9,458,016, equal after preferred 
dividends to $3.93 a share on the 2,- 
291,284 common shares, compared with 
net profits in the preceding fiscal year 
of $6,023,483, or $2.42 a share, on the 
common stock. The company received 
dividends from the accumulated sur- 
pluses of associated companies of $5,- 
525,000 credited to surplus and not in- 
cluded as income. 

Pirelli Co. of Italy, Milan, Italy. For 
1933: net profit after taxes, interest, 
depreciation, and other charges, 28,239,- 
809 lire, against 22,750,191 in 1932. 





Emo 

Emo is an emulsion of partially vul- 
canized vegetable oil for use with la- 
tex. It is not a dispersed factice, but 
an oil emulsion containing no rubber. 
The effect of Emo in latex compounds 
is that of a heavy-bodied non-drying 
vegetable oil. It is made in both light 
and dark color. 





Stonoleum Floors 
hard, brittle, 


Concrete floors are 
and dusty; and asphalt floors are 
too soft for heavy industrial use. Traf- 


fic over such floors develops holes, the 
repair of which is difficult, particularly 
so in the case of cement floors because 
the new cement will not adhere to the 
old. This difficulty is readily overcome 
by the use of the product known as 
Stonoleum, This material requires no 
chipping, chiseling, or dovetailing of 
the surface to be repaired. It will bond 
to either rough or smooth surfaces and 
can be thinned down to a feather edge 
that will not break at the joints, thus 
making a repaired floor as even and 
uniform as a new one. 

One of the chief advantages of Stono- 
leum is its rapid drying quality. A new 
floor laid on Saturday or an old floor 
patched with this material is ready for 
use for the heaviest kind of traffic on 





31: net loss after expenses, deprecia- Monday. Continental Asbestos & Re- 
tion, and other charges, $2,885, in con-_ fining Co., One Madison Ave., New 
trast with net profit of $3,750 last year. York, N. Y. 
Dividends Declared 
Stock of 
Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co............. Pid. $3.00 s.a June 15 June 1! 
ee ee ae ere rier ee Ord. Reg. 89% May 25 May 15 
PION: NO Tg Ba 5 5's 659945004 o040008 (Am. Dep. 
Rec.) for 
Ord. Reg. 8% June 1 May 15 
Pireeiene’ Tire Babes Ges. s-. 000 siesctssass Pfd. $1.50 q June 1 May 15 
NE RR ere errr Pfd. $1.75 q June 1 May 15 
ee i ee ge 6 ee ar err Pfd. $1.00 q July 2 June 1 
“ote” Oe errr ree ere ee .. Am. Shares $4.25 Apr. 13 Apr. 6 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. ..........+.-++.-+6- Com. $0.25 June 15 May 31 
Sener GRNNNEY CARa's 56 sons ond sco 00 sere reos% Com. $0.20 q. June 23 June 7 
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Patents and Trade 


MACHINERY 


United States 


Dipped Article Form. J. R. 
Gammeter, Akron, O., assignor to 
Revere Rubber cx. Providence, m. f. 

1,951,974. Tire Vulcanizing Mold. J. 
O. Goodwin, Akron, O., assignor to 
Seiberling Rubber Co., a corporation 
of é 

1,952,241. Extrusion Press. P. Eckert, 
Cologne, assignor to Eckert & Zieg- 
ler Gm.b.H., Cologne-Braunsfeld, 
both in Germany. 

1,952,261. Loop Former. E. B. Kerst, 
assignor to Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

1,952,399. Superballoon Tire Building 
Core. J. S. Ward, Akron, O., assign- 
a - Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, 

e€ 


1,951,402. 


1,952,421. Vulcanizing Apparatus. H. 
H. Chassagne, Akron, O., assignor 
to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

1,952,469. Tire Tread Strip Machine. 
R. W. Snyder and J. I. Haase, both 
of Akron, O., assignors to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

1,952,470. Inner Tube Apparatus. W. 
Stephens, Akron, O., assignor, by 
mesne assignments, to Wingfoot 
Corp.. Wilmington, Del. 

1,952,523. Compression Tester. F. D. 
Abbott, assignor to Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,952,528 and 1,952,529. Article Mold. 
B. Bedford, Trenton, N. J. 

1,952,556. Tacky Material Treater. W. 
C. MacFarlane, South Gate, Calif., 
assignor to Xylos Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

1,952,904. Reeling Apparatus. H. C. 
Bostwick, assignor to Akron Stand- 
ard Mold Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,952,905. Tire Machine Bead Setter. 
H. C. Bostwick, assignor to Akron 
Standard Mold Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,952,935. Dipped Glove Form. H. C. 
Miller, Waterbury, assignor to Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
both in Conn, 

1,953,215. Footwear Assembling Con- 
veyer. E. H. Clark, Reading, assign- 
or to American Rubber Co., E. Cam- 
bridge, both in Mass. 

1,953,255. Footwear Assembling Con- 
veyer. E. L. Patten, New Haven, 
Conn., assignor to American Rubber 
Co., E. Cambridge, Mass. 

1,953,256. Article Assembling Convey- 
er. E. L. Patten, New Haven, as- 
signor to Goodyear’s India Rubber 
Glove Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, both in 
Conn. 

1,953,295. Chewing Gum Mixer. F. A. 
Garbutt, Los Angeles, Calif. 

1,953,569. hae Waterproof Band Ap- 


plier. J. Sagit, Paris, assignor to 
Paix . ‘Cie, Douai, both in France. 
1,953,721. Temperature Controller. R. 


E. Olson and C. D. De Mers, as- 
signors to Taylor Instrument Cos., 
all of Rochester, N. Y. 

1,953,799. Fabric Impregnating Appa- 
ratus. H. M. Eaton, Swampscott, 
Mass., assignor to McClellan Shoe 
Specialty Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 


1,953,923. Humidity Controller. G. 
W. Bulley, Akron, O. 

1,953,932. Traveling Knife. We. 
Fowle, Woburn, Mass., and E. T. 
Ickes, Pittsburgh, Pa., assignors to 
J. L. Fowle Co., Woburn, Mass. 

1,953,992. Golf Ball Marker. H. M. 
Seagers, assignor to Hulse Mfg. Co., 
both of Geneva, N. Y. 

1,954,031. — Spreader. C. E. Wood, 
Highland, } 

1,954,229. Ball Freezer and Dispenser. 
C. R. Sibley, Marblehead, and A. F. 
Pym, Beach Bluff, assignors to Sib- 
ley-Pym Corp., Lynn, all in Mass. 


1,954,300. Tire Spreader. H. A. Sorum, 
Shelby, Mont. 

1,954,483. Flexure Tester. S. Krall, 
Longmeadow, assignor to Fisk Rub- 
ber Co., Chicopee Falls, both in 
Mass. 

1,954,499. Tensioning Device. E. Sny- 


der and G. W. Kierspe, both of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., assignors to Genera! 
Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. 
1,954,764. Tire Building Core. G. W. 
Anderson, assignor to General Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
1,955,281. Bias Cutter. P. Gardner, 
New York, and H. Gerstein, Arverne, 
assignors to Lever Bias Machine 
Corp., Brooklyn, all in N. Y. 
1,955,282. Bias Cutter and Wind-up 
Apparatus. P. Gardner, New York, 
and H. Gerstein, Arverne, assignors 
to Lever Bias Machine Corp., Brook- 
lyn, all in N. Y. 
1,955,395. Electric Tire Groover.  L. 
D. Tueth, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1,955,581. Belt Measurer. C. C. Gates, 
Denver, Colo. 


Dominion of Canada 


340,359. Ball Mold. W. Kay, 
England. 

340,412. Tire Building Core. General 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of G 
W. Anderson, both of Akron, O., 


Bury, 


LUGS ae. 

340,417. Cylinder Trimmer. Ideal Roll- 
er & Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, assignee 
of W. A. Lippincott, Oak Park, both 
in Til. U. 


340,427. Die uate Apparatus. Light- 
ning Fastener Co., Ltd. St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., assignee oc uC 


Corner, Birmingham, England. 
340,434. Continuous Wire Vulcanizer. 


Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Mon- 
treal, P. Q., assignee of J. R. Phea- 
zey, Hyogo-ken, Japan. 

340,472. Vulcanizing Apparatus. West- 


ern Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. 
Y., assignee of L. F. Lamplough, 
Baltimore, Md., both in the U. S. A. 

340,605. Latex Concentrator. Metall- 
gesellschaft A. G., assignee of A. E. 
Petersen, both of Frankfurt a. M., 
and W. Gensecke, Gonzenheim, co- 
inventors, all in Germany. 

340,655. Tire Retreader. A. E. Burch 
and F. W. Smith, co-inventors, both 
of Moonee Ponds, Victoria, Australia. 

340,771. Fabric Centering Apparatus. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., as- 
signee —*% P. Griggs, both of Akron, 
CO, USS 
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Marks 


340,932. Gasket Applying Mechanism. 
Continental Can Co., Inc., New 
York, assignee of C. J. Aulb ach, 


Syracuse, both in N. Y., U. S. A. 


United Kingdom 


402,872. Tire Groover. H. F. Scruby, 
Los Angeles, Calif., U. S. A. 
402,946. Colloid Mill. International 


Latex Processes, Ltd. St. Peter’s 
Port, Channel Islands, assignee of A. 
Szegvari, Akron, O., U. S. 4 

403,015. Conveyer Belt Calender. A. 
Abrahamsen and J. E. Hansen, both 
of Lillesand, Norway. 


403,175. Mattress Making Machine. 
B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., 
[aS are 


403,296. Tire Regroover. W. Shepherd, 
Ormskirk. Ay Shepherd, Portland, 
Ore., U.S. A.) 

403,575. Dental Flask. C. E. Denney 
and A. J. Wakelin, both of Brighton. 

403,717. Tire Groover. H. F. Scruby, 
Los Angeles, Calif., U. S. A. 

404,680. Extensible Thread Tester. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and E. A. Murphy and R. G. James, 
both of Birmingham. 

404,681. Thread Delivering Device. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and E. A. Murphy and R. G. James, 
both of Birmingham. 


Germany 


594,122. Bias Strip Cutter. Deutsche 
Dunlop Gummi-Co., A. G., Hanau a. 
Main. 


594,518 and 594,519. Comb Cutter. C 
Tober, Berlin-Karlshorst. 

595,795. Tire Pressure Indicator. E. 
Woerner, Feuerbach i. Wurttbg. 

596,346. Divided Receptacle Vulcan- 
izers for Curing Porous Rubber Balls 
with Closed Cells. Societe Belge du 
Caoutchouc Mousse, Brussels, Bel- 





gium. Represented by T. von Laczay, 
Berlin. 
596,427. Electric Controller for Twin 
Tires. F. Schwien, Berlin. 
United States 
1,951,377. Forming Gloves. D. F. 
Twiss, Wylde Green, and E. A. Mur- 
phy, Birmingham, assignors to Dun- 


lop Rubber Co., 
all in England. 

1,951,378. Producing Articles from 
Plastics. D. F. Twiss and E. A. 
Murphy, both of Wylde Green, as- 
signors to Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, all in England. 

1,951,392. Ball. S. M. Cadwell, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., assignor to Revere 
Rubber Co., Providence, R. I. 

1,951,618. Rubber Sponge. H. 
mann, Berlin, Germany. 

1,951,620. Decalcomania Paper. J. Mac- 
Laurin, Ware, Mass. 

1,952,038. Extruding Sheet Material. 
A. C. Fischer, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to Philip Carey Mfg. Co., a corpora- 
tion of O. 

1,952,163. Upholstery Article. W. G. 


Ltd., Birmingham, 


Linde- 
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Birmingham, assignor to 
Ltd., London, 


Gorham, 
Sones Rubber Co., 
both in England. 


1,952,417. Cleaning Metal Molds. \\ 
H. Chandler, Shaker Heights, O 

1,952,446. Elastic Wheel. E. F. Maas, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to 
Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


1,952,468. Automobile Trim Material. 
A. J. Smith, Detroit, Mich. 
1,952,628. Footwear. F. J. MacDonald, 


Brookline, Mass., assig by mesne 


nor, 


assignments, to Hood Rubber Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

1,952,731. Shoe. C. M. Riddock, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

1,953,150. Separating Rubber and 
Fiber. A. W. B ull, assignor to Rub- 
ber Regenerating Co., both of Nau- 


gatuck, Conn. 


1,953,750. Retreading Tires. C. H. 
Dacon and V. Stults, assignors to St. 
Louis Tire Retreading Machine Co., 
all of St. Louis, Mo. 

1,953,901. Adhesive Tape. P. F. Zieg- 
ler, Evanston, Ill, assignor to Ken- 
dall Co., Boston, Mass. 

1,953,946. Affixing Stamps. EF. B. Ben- 
ger, assignor to E. I]. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


1,953,983. Abrasive Article. | ae oe 
Benner, assignor to Carborundum 
Co., both of Niagara Falls N. Y 

1,953,984. Abrasive Article. a” As. 
Martin, assignor to C arborundum ca. 
both of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

1,954,926. Tire. W. J. Fraser, 
Ont., Canada. 

1,954,960. Joining Thermoplastic In- 
sulation. FE. Studt, Nordenham-on- 
the-Weser, Germany, A. R. Kemp, 
Westwood, N. J., and F. S. Malm, 
Chicago, IIll.; said Studt, assignor to 
Felten & Guilleaume Carlswerk A. G., 
Cologne-Mulheim, Germany, and 
said Kemp and Malm, assignors to 


Toronto, 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
1,955,720. Boot and Shoe. H. Roll- 
mann, Cologne-Marienburg, Ger- 
many. 


Dominion of Canada 


340,357. Sole or Heel. W. Kay, Bury, 
England. 

340,358. Shoe. W. Kay, Bury, Eng- 
land. 

340,425. Ball. International Latex 
Processes, Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands, assignee of G. W. 
Trobridge, E. A. Murphy, and A. S. 


co-inventors, all of Birming- 
England. 

Sliding Fastener. 
Fastener Co., Ltd., St. 
Ont., assignee of W. J. 
Manchester, England. 


King, 
ham, 
340,428. Lightning 
Catharines, 
S. Naunton, 


340,653. Impregnating Textiles with 
Latex. J. E. C. B« _ rrand, Paris, and 
L. S. M. Lejeune, Nord, co-inventors, 
both in France. 

340,775. Inner Tube. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of W. Steph- 
ens, deceased, both of Akron, O,, 
i. 5 A. 

340,935. Bottle Cap. Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., Inc., assig nee of A. Fi. 
Warth, both of Jaltimore, Md., 
ee ok 

340,944. Tire. ace ag» Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., assignee of C rl Hoover, 
Akron, O., U. Suk: 

United Kingdom 

402,364. Rubber Thread. R. F. Mc- 
Kay, Birmingham. (Latex Processes, 


Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, Channel Is- 
lands.) 

403,375. Upholstering Material. Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., St. Peter’s Port, 
Channel Islands, assignee of Magyar 
Ruggyantaarugyar Reszvenytarsasag, 
Budapest, Hungary. 

403,556. Coated Fabric. Magyar Rug- 
gyantaarugyar Reszvenytarsasag, Bu- 
dapest, Hungary. 


403,858. Artificial Leather. R. Muller, 


Milan, Italy. 

404,001. Proofing Ropes and Cords. 
W. H. Wilkinson, Leith, Scotland, 
and D. P. Frost, F. Smith, and Brit- 
ish Ropes, Ltd., all of London. 

Germany 

594,436. Vulcanizing Cellular Rubber 
Bands. Societe Belge du Caoutchouc 
Mousse, Berchem-Ste. Agathe, Bel- 
gium. 

595,375. Impregnating Fabrics. Con- 


sortium fur Elektrochemische Indus- 
trie G.m.b.H., Munich. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


1,952,041. Crumb-Like Composition. 
E. A. Murphy, Birmingham, and D. 
F. Twiss, Wylde Green, both in Eng- 
land, assignors to Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., a British corporation. 

1,952,706. Rubber-Bituminous Compo- 
sition. A. C. Fischer, Chicago, III. 

1,952,886. Pigment. W. J. O’Brien, 
Shaker Heights, O. 





1,952,923. Cable Insulation. E.R: 
Kaimer, York, Pa., assignor to Gen- 
eral Electric Co., a corporation of 

Le 

1,953 ,104. em W. H. Charch, 
Buffalo, W. L. Hyden, Kenmore, and 
yee oo Finzel Buffalo, assignors to 
Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., New 


York, all in N. Y. 

1,953,169. Synthetic Rubber. W. A. 
Gibbons, Montclair, N. J., and E. M. 
McColm, Asahan, Sumatra, D. E. I., 
assignors to Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,953,440. Insulation. 
Benchams, H. J. Garnett, Solefields, 
J. N. Dean, Orpington, B. J. Hab- 
good, Bournemouth, and H. C. Chan- 
non, London, all in England. 

1,953,494. Accelerator. H. Meis, Lev- 
erkusen a. Rhine, assignor to I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt 
a. M., both in Germany. 

1,953,972. Composition. E. A. Mur- 
phy and A. Niven, both of Birming- 
ham, and D. F. Twiss, Wylde Green, 
all in England, assignors to Dunlop 


W. S. Smith, 


Rubber Co., Ltd., a British corpora- 
tion 

1,954,377. Age Resister. W. S. Cal- 
cott and W. A. Douglass, both of 


Penns Grove, N. J., assignors to E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

i “4 54,394. ‘Welding Rod Composition. 

A. Meisse, assignor to Ohio Brass 
Co., both of Mansfield, O. 

1,955,068. Synthetic Rubber. H. Hopff, 
Ludwigshafen a. Rhine, and_ E. 
Kuehn, Mannheim, assignors to I. G. 
“4 arbenindustrie A. G., Frankfurt 
. M,, all in Germany. 


Dominion of Canada 


340,445. Paper Manufacture. Raffold 
International Corp., assignee of H. R. 
Rafton and A. M. Brooks, co-inven- 
tors, all of Andover, Mass., U. S. A. 
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340,754. Accelerator. Dominion Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of L. Meuser and PD. J. Leaper, 


co-inventors, both of Naugatuck, 
Conn.. U. S. A: 

340,764. Chlorinated Rubber Composi- 
tion. I. G. lFarbenindustrie A. G.,, 


Frankfurt a. M., assignee of G. Meyer, 
Koln-Mulheim a. Rhine, both in Ger- 
many, 
340,770. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, assignee of A. 
M. Clifford, Stow, both in O., U.S. A. 
340,772, 340,773, and 340,774. Accelera- 
tor. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, assignee of W. P. TER — 
Silver Lake, both in O., U. S. 


United Kingdom 


402,454. Chlorinated Rubber. W. D. 
Spencer, Liverpool, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., London. 

402,810. Dry Pulverulent Composition. 
Gypsum Mines, Ltd., and R. Collins, 
both of Sussex. 

402,811. Cement-Rubber Composition. 
N. Swindin, Wealdstone. 

402,925. Rubber Hydrogenation. J. Y. 
Johnson, London. (I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Ger- 
many.) 

402,982. Fibrous Rubber Composition. 
H. Jackson, Garstang. 

403,141 and 403,142. Rubber Composi- 
tion. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, and D. F. Twiss and J. A. Wil- 
son, both of Birmingham. 

403,394. Latex for Silk Stockings. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn., assignee of M. C. Teague, 
Jackson Heights, and N. H. Brew- 
ster, Brooklyn, both in N. Y., all in 
the: 1.5: A: 

403,480. Accelerator. 
Albans. 


Antioxidant. 


A. Skipsey, St. 


403,502. Rubber Composition. Sie- 
mens & Halske A. G.,, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 

403,726. Golf Ball Surface Finish. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and D. F. Twiss and F. A. Jones, 
both of Birmingham. 

403,735. Golf Ball Center. India Rub- 
ber, Gutta Percha, & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., and W. J. Perry, 
both of London. 

403,750. Accelerator. J, Y. Johnson, 
London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) 

404,041. Latex Paint. J. Y. Johnson, 
London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfurt a. M., Germany.) 


Germany 


594,520. Vulcanizing Process. Nauga- 
tuck Chemical Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
U.S. A. Represented by C. Wiegand, 


3erlin. 
595,727. Condensation of Latex. Me- 
tallgesellschaft A.G., Frankfurt a. M. 
596,545. Accelerator. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A.G., Frankfurt a. M. 


GENERAL 
United States 


1,951,450. Pajama Garment. G. Y. 
Sochel, Asbury Park, N. J., assignor 
to Steiner Liberty Corp., Baltimore, 


1,951,460. Valve Stem. S. T. Wil- 
liams, Forest Hills, and J. Wahl, 
Rosedale, assignors to A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, all in N. Y. 





1,951,529. Paper Cutting Roller. W. 
H. Possnett, 


Stockport, England. 
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1,951,565. Valve. W. A. Sonnett, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
1,951,610. Collapsible Tube Closure. 


A. M. Hennen, Spokane, Wash. 

1,951,777. Floral Spray Flower Pre- 
server. E. J. Siegler and W. Gear, 
Jr., both of Cincinnati, O. 

1,951,924. Bottle Stopper. D. E. Clark, 
Ashland, O. 

1,951,937. Surgical Belt. C. M. Judd, 
Rochester, Minn. 

1,951,975. Air Chamber Heel. G. W. 
Griffith, assignor to Pneumatic Rub- 
Heel Corp., both of New York, 


1,952, 068. Running Board. H. D. 
Geyer, Dayton, O., and R. J. Water- 
bury, Detroit, Mich., assignors to 
Inland Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 

1,952,114. Friction Material. C. T. 


Begg, a assignor to Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Jnc., both of Bridgeport, Conn. 

1,952,115. Automobile Shackle. A. a 
Brost, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1,952,164. Puncture or Low Pressure 


Tire Signal. W. L. Goyett, Canon 
City, Colo. 

1,952,191. Submergible Cable. A. Aru- 
tunoff, Tulsa, Okla. 

1,952,213. —— oo M. 
Myer, New York, N. Y. 

1,952,221. Inner Tube. 6. R. Ronne- 


berg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
1,952,293. Safety Device. W. 
ler, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1,952,302. Rubber Stamp Mount. S. M. 
Weissman, assignor to S. M. Weiss- 
man and F, F. Crawford, all of Chi- 
cago, Ill., co-partners doing business 


Speng- 


as Bankers & Merchants Stamp 
Works.” 

1,952,309. Vehicle Top. R. G. Brock- 
way, Grosse Pointe Village, and A. 
J. Smith, Detroit, assignors to St. 
Clair Rubber Co., Detroit, all in 
Mich. 

1,952,424. Sealing Ring. R. B. Day, 
Akron, O., assignor to Wingfoot 


Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

1,952,427. Sealing Ring. R. D. Evans, 
Akron, O., assignor to Wingfoot 
Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


1,952,465. Sleeping Bag. G. E. Ry- 
croft, Waban, Mass. 
1,952,473. Footwear. };.. &.. , Taber; 


South Bend, assignor to Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Mfg. Co., Misha- 
waka, both in Ind. 

1,952,602. Furniture Leg Shoe. R. E. 
Miller, Bronxville, N. Y. 

1,952,625. Egg Cleaner. G. E. John- 
son, New York, N. Y. 

1,952,660. Jar Opener. G. B. Dryden, 
Evanston, assignor to Dryden Rub- 
ber Co., Chicago, both in Ill. 

1,952,695. Composite Grommet. FE. F. 
Webb, Highland Park, and R. C. 
Sanders, Detroit, assignors to Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit, all in Mich. 

1,952,766. Sound Absorbing Material. 
J. Mazer, Upper Darby Township, 
re 


a. 

1,952,934. Belt. J. H. Matthews, Nut- 
ley, assignor to Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Passaic, both in N. J. 

1,952,939. Electric Switch. C. Porter, 


Madison, S. Dak. 
1,952,958. Motor Vehicle Stabilizer. 
_P. Wilmart, Brussels, Belgium. 
1,953,093. Friction Top Can. J. M. 


assignor to Amer- 
both in N. 


Young, Brooklyn, 
ican Can Co., New York, 


1,953,166 and 1,953,167. Freezing Tray. 
H. D. Geyer, assignor to Inland Mfg. 
Co., both of Dayton, O. 

1,953,168. Ice Cream Cabinet Protec- 


tion Plate. H. D. Geyer, assignor to 
Inland Mfg. Co., both of Dayton, O. 

1,953,211. Flexible Elastic Coupling. 
E. Benedek, assignor to Hydraulic 
Press Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O 


1,953,224. Sole Press. G. Hazelton, 
Leicester, England, assignor to 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Pater- 
son, N. 

1,953,281. Horseshoe, A. Veran, Avig- 
non, France. 


1,955,466. Blood Pressure pee 
F. Corwin, Brooklyn, N. Y 


1,983,495. Antiskid Chain Cross Mem- 
ber. J. R. Nargi, assignor of % to 
M. Nargi, both of Bridgeport, Conn. 

1,953,517. Ear Water Shield. I. A. 
Swan, Seattle, Wash. 

1,953,518. Lawn Sprinkler. Bor “je 


Sweetland, Piedmont, Calif. 
1,953,604. Golf Club. P. E. 
Newark, N. J. 


Heller, 


1,953,798. Bath Cushion. B. de Grand- 
court, Norwalk, Conn. 

1,953,877. Vehicle Glare Shield. H. 3B 
Chase, Ithaca, N. Y. 

1,953,893. Cable. P. H. Chase, Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa. 

1,954,122. Boot. J. M. Fiori, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Dominion of Canada 


340,364. Game Practicing Device. E. 
E. N. McCallum, Victoria; B. C. 
340,365. Vacuum Cleaner. ‘A. Morris, 
London, England. * 

340,366. Golf Bag. J. M. Nahon, 
drid, Spain. 

340,379. Foot Arch Supporter. H. L. 


_ 3ridgewater, Mass., U. 


Ma- 


340,436 Running Board. Ohio Rub- 
ber Co., Cleveland, assignee of G. F 
Cavanagh, Euclid, both in O., U. 

340,476. Storage Battery. Willard 
Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, as- 
signee of S. W. Rolph, ee 
Heights, both in O., U. S. 

340,494. Baby Garment. BL s. 
Scarsdale, N. Y.; U.S. A: 

340,535. Undergarment. 
Ltd., assignee of O. E. 
Truro, N. S. 

340,541 and 
Adlake Co., 
WS: Hamm, 
the U. S. A. 

340,552. Printing Press Blanket. Behr- 
Manning Corp., assignee of E. C. 
Schacht, both of Troy, N. Y., U.S. A. 

340,578. Bathing Suit. Dominion Rub- 


Alsop, 


Stanfield’s, 
Rohn, both of 


340,542. Window Sash. 
C hicago, Ill., assignee of 
E Ikhart, Ind,, both in 


ber Co., Ltd. Montreal, P. Q., as- 
signee of J. J. Gallican and W. J. 
Robinson, a ge both = of 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 

340,650. Toothbrush. ‘D. M. and Z. T 
Coney, co-inventors, both of San 
Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 

340,682. Child's Suit. J. W. Grant, 


Outremont, P. Q. 

340,685. Collapsible Tube Closure. A 
M. Hennen, Spokane, Wash., U. S. A. 

340,747. Teat Cup. De Laval Separa- 
tor Co., New York, assignee of J. L. 
“gg Poughkeepsie, both in N. Y., 
U. 

sass 
Cleveland, 
son, Shaker Heights, 
S. A. 

340,789. _ Brassiere. Maiden Form 
Brassiere Co., Inc., assignee of W. 
a, both of New York, N. Y., 
io ers: 

sanien “Treadle. National Pneumatic 
Co., New York, N. Y., assignee of 


‘Tire Stem. Dill Mfg. Co., 
assignee of A. P. William- 
both in O., U. 


6] 


R, D. Conklin, 
in the U. S. A. 
340,818. Textile Fabric. 
Rubber Co., New 
S Adamson, Rye, 


Rahway, N. J., both 
United States 
York, assignee of 


both in N. Y., U. 


A. 

340,838. Fly Swatter. W. W. 
Midland Park, N. J., U. S. A. 

340,847. Tire Casing Expansion Clo- 
sure. QO. J. Ribarsch and A. T. Hill, 
co-inventors, both of Montreal, P. Q. 

340,988. Corset. Charis, Ltd., Toron- 
to, Ont., assignee of Charis C orp., as- 
signee of J. Leonard, both of Allen- 
town, Pa...U.S: A: 

341,001. Corset. La Resista Corset 
Co., assignee of G. E. Hawes, both 
of Bridgeport, Conn; U.S: A. 


United Kingdom 


401,424. Boot Fastening. J. 
Gross-Schonau, 
F. A. Petzold, 
many. 

401,572. 
Empire 
London. 

401,847. Boot Protector. 
tosh, Letchworth. 

402,095. Boot. W. L. and G. A. Hill, 
(trading as J. Sutliff), and H. Hol- 
lingworth, all of Leicester. 


Lillard, 


Staude, 
Czechoslovakia, and 
Herzogenrath, Ger- 


and 
both of 


Corset. F. W. Gozna 
Corset’ Co... Ltd, 


i 
A. Mackin- 


402,216. Bathing Cap. i 7 3rooks, 
Serkeley. 
402,270. Fruit Stoner. G. Frova, Milan, 


Italy. 


402,287. Annular-Track Rail Wheel. 


Austro Daimler-Puchwerke A. G, 
Vienna, Austria. 

402,334. Garment Elastic Waistband. 
Mauser-Werke A. G., Oberndorf, 
Germany, 

402,353. Siphon Bottle. E. Fernholz, 


Berlin, Germany. 
402,356. Necktie. F. H. and E. Tesch, 
both of Hanover, Germany. 


402,372. Surgical Apparatus. R. Vogel 


and J. H. Lind, both of Hamburg, 
Germany. 

402,527. Hot Water Bottle. India 
Rubber, Gutta Percha & Telegraph 
Works Co., Ltd., and B. Walkley, 
both of London. 

402,528. Footwear. St. Helens Cable 


& Rubber Co., 
both of Slough. 


Ltd., and H. Evans, 


402,705. Draught Excluder. Interna- 
tional Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands, as- 


signee of Magyar Ruggyantaarugyar 
Reszvenytarsasag, Budapest, Hun- 
gary. 


402,789. Clothes Washer. T. M. Elf- 
ving, Stockholm, Sweden. 

402,812. Corset. L. M. Jacks, London. 

402,848. Grain Treater. FE. Satake, 
Osaka, Japan. 

402,854. Grinding Mill. J. C. Brand 
and L. St. J. Colley, b« i of London. 

402,873. Paper Crimper. T. L. Har- 
borne, Weston-super-Mare. 

402,906. Tennis Court Marking Strip. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
and A. Lakeman, Birmingham. 

402,944. Inkwell. Siebert & Lowen, 


both of Elberfeld, Germany. 


402,967. Electrolytic Condenser. Naam- 
looze Vennootschap Philips’ Gloei- 
lampenfabrieken, Eindhoven, Hol- 
land. 

402,976. Bottle Capper. O. J. Bruun, 
Frederiksberg, Denmark. 

403,006. Tractor Double Wheel De- 
vice. R. Helbling, St. Gall, Switzer- 
land. 


403,050. Boot Making Machine. Schon 
& Cie. A. G., Pirmasens, Germany. 
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403,074. Cable. Croydon Cable Works, 
Ltd., and J. H. C. Brooking, both of 
Croydon. 

403,097. Draught Excluder. E. A. 


Paven, Marne, France. 


403,103. Strainer. E. & M. Lamort 
Fils, Marne, France. 
403,151. Driving Belt. W. E. Wright 


& Goodall, Ltd., 


and Fleming, Birkby 
both of Halifax. 


403,153. Child Carrier. W. E. P. Rose, 
London 

403,160. Tire Pressure Gage. L. E. 
V. J. Henry, Seine, France. 

403,161. Shock Absorbing Steering 
Wheel. W. W. Hamill, Four Oaks. 

403,195. Cycle Saddle. Douglas Mo- 
tors (1932), Ltd., and C. G. Pullin, 


both of Bristol. 

403,208. Discharge Lamp. N. Lebe- 
denko and R. Levy, both of Wilmers- 
dorf, and W. Zeitlin, Berlin, Germany. 

403,219. Powder Box. P. Wurzburger, 
Paris, France. 

403,250. Roller Skate. P. Bottcher, 
Freiberg, and B. Ullman and K. 
Heinze, both of Saxony, all in Ger- 
many. 

403,259. Waterproof 
Levy, Manchester. 
403,262. Rail or Road Vehicle. Soc. 
Anon. Des Pneumatiques Dunlop, 
Paris, and A. Talon, Seine, both in 

France. 

403,281. Cobalt Electrodeposition. 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
London, assignee of Soc. Generale 
de Constructions Electriques et Me- 
caniques (Als-Thom), Paris, France. 

403,323. Electric Lamp Cap. British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., London, 
assignee of R. F. Strickland, Cleve- 
land Heights, O., U. S. A. 

403,326. Trouser Pocket Safety Device. 
R. E. Caradine, Cambridge. 

403,337. Artificial Foot Ankle Joint. E. 
D. Mascau, Rouen, France. 

403,370. Aircraft Drift Indicator. H. 
Gatty, Ocean Park, Calif., U. S. A. 
403,371. Cable. C. J. Beaver and N. 
Dixon, both of Cheshire, and W. T. 
Glover & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 
403,412. Spinning Machine Roller. A. 

S. Lowry, Cheshire. 

403,418. Brassiere. |. M. Jacks, Lon- 

don 


Garment. A. 


403,419. Universal Joint H. Katt- 
winkel, Coswig, Germany. 
403,427. Flashlight Lamp. J. F. Crow- 


ley, London. 


403,442. Watering Can. W. Sever, 
Bramhope. 

403,467. Table Game. Kk. C. G. De 
Vall, Birmingham. 

403,494. Wringer. Acme Wringers, 


Ltd., and J. W. Burt, both of Glas- 


cow, Scotland. 


403.500. Tire. A. L. Seabra, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

403,549. Hair Waver. M. Calderon, 
London 

403,553. Railway Wheel Tire. E. Bu- 
gatti, Bas-Rhin, France. 

403,555. Roller. Soc. Italiana Pirelli, 
Milan, Italy. 

403,557. Tire Pressure Valve. G 
Ezbelent, Paris, France. 

403,579. Tire. Soc. Italiana Pirelli, 
Milan, Italy 

403,637. Flashlight Lamp. J. F. Crow- 
ley, London 

403,652. Mop. W. Haslam, Blackburn 

403,673. Spring. Firestone Tyre & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Brentford. (Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
U. S. A.) 

403,702. Showcase. A. Ansell, London. 


403,715. Vehicle Door. F. and F. W. 
Kiekert, (trading as <A. Kiekert 
Sohne), both of Rhineland, Germany. 

403,721. Filter Apparatus. M. Wilder- 
man, Monte Carlo, Monaco. 


403,777. Hair Waver. W. Ward, 
Blackpool. 

403,782. Tramway Vehicle Undercar- 
riage. W. E. Hall, Loughborough. 
403,856. Universal Joint. L. Thiry, 

Huy, Belgium. 
403,859. Litt Valve. B. Hoflinger, Ber- 


lin, Germany. 
403,896. Gastroscope. G. 
Berlin, Germany. 
403,902. Automobile Fender Wrapper. 
International Latex Processes, Ltd., 
St. Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. 
404,025. Wireless Apparatus. Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don, and T. H. Price, Chelmsford. 
404,062. Artificial Thread Apparatus. 
Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., U. 


Wolf 


Ges., 


SA 

404,200. Cupping Appliance. F. Itting, 
Thuringia, Germany. 

404,227. Yarn. C. F. Hansen, Oslo, 
and E. Meier, Skoyen, both in Nor- 
way. 

404,235. Skin Treater. 
ler, Siegen, Germany. 

404,282. Cask Racking Cock. P. W. 
Norman, Carshalton. 

404,322. Ball Cleaner. D. Wilkins, 
Pinner. 

404,406. Arch Support. A. N. Weaver, 
London, and H. Legge, Frinton-on- 


M. L. Speng- 


ea. 
404,433. Map. B. K. O. Lundberg, 
Linkoping, Sweden. 
404,564. Specific Gravity Estimator. 
L. Edelmann, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


404,645. Bobbin. A. S. Lowry, Che- 
shire. 
Germany 
594,028. Conical Valve for Air Pumps. 


O. Koch, Stahnsdorf, Kr. Teltow. 

594,254. Double Valve for Tubes. A. 
Ahlers, Mainz. 

594,772. Spring. Continental Gummi- 
Werke A. G,, Hannover. 

594,792. Rail Tire. Continental Gum- 
mi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 

595,282. Rubber and Leather Sole. Ma- 
schinenwerke zu Frankfurt a. M., 
vorm. Kolb, Rieber & Co., G.m.b.H., 
Frankfurt a. M. 

595,917. Pneumatic Tire Tread. E. 
Coenning, Berlin-Halensee. 

596,080. Harness with Sponge Rubber 
Cushioning. C. C. Moignard and A. 
S. Stein, both of Paris, France. Rep- 
resented by A. Spreer, Leipzig. 


596,085. Disk Wheel. F. A. Loffler, 
Koln a. Rh. 
596,187. Glass Cleaner. H. Stroms, 


Gerderath, Erkelenz-Land. 
596,557. Pneumatic Disk Wheel. 

Neu, Hemmerden i. Rhld., and 

Forster, Juchen i. Rhld. 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


310,345. D-R. Rubberized cord and 
fabric belts. Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O. 


W. 
W. 





310,352. Scotch Flyer. Golf balls. 
Golf Ball, Inc., Chicago, IIl. 
310,386. Tite-Pac. Jar rings. Jenkins 


Bros., New York, N. Y. 


310,424. Tetratex. Prophylactic rub- 
ber goods. Akron Drug & Sundries 
Co., Akron, O. 


310,499. Para-Lastik. Rubber cement. 





India Rubber World 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Ft. Madison, 
Iowa. 

310,533. Diamond-shaped 
taining the words: “A Curatex 
Product,” and below the label the 
words: “Trade Mark.” Compound 
latex sold as an adhesive. American 
Curatex Corp., Quincy,.Mass. 

310,586. Dr. Nebb’s. Druggists’ sun- 
aries. Niesner Bros., Inc., Rochester, 


label con- 


310,601. Up-Tilt. Combs. W. Ehlers, 
doing business as Schrader & Ehlers, 
New York, N. Y. 

310,701. Representation of a fanciful 
design containing the words: ‘“Wise- 
man,” written horizontally and ver- 
tically, and “W-W Products.” Den- 
tal supplies including sanitary rubber 
cups. Wiseman Bros. Specialty Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

310,738. DP Inc. Rubber dispersed in 
a water medium. Dispersions Pro- 
cess, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

310,808. Pinsele. Footwear. Firestone 
Footwear Co., Hudson, Mass. 

310,811. Korkrepe. Soles. United 
States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

310,861. Sentinel. Tires, tubes, repair 
kits, patches, and patching gum. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

310,904. A Tarzan Product. Combs, 


etc. Edgar Rice Burroughs, Inc., 
Tarzana, Calif. 
310,905. Penrich. Lubricating oil, B. 


F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

310,940. Redo - Swade. Rubberized 
fabrics. Reading Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Reading, Mass. 

310,951. Label containing representa- 
tion of a banner and on it the word: 
“Cornell.” Cement. The Pep Boys 
—Manny, Moe & Jack, doing busi- 
ness as Cornell Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, O. 

310,964. Label consisting of a circle 
containing a representation of a man 
on bended knee fastening a garter, 
and below it the word: “Paris.” 
i, A. Stein & Co., Chicago, 
1 


310,986. Economy. Vacuum cleaner 
belts, etc. Repair Parts & Replace- 
ment Co., Chicago, III. 

310,995. Representation of a hose sup- 
porter. Hose supporter. Ansonia 
O & C Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

310,997. Circular label containing rep- 
resentation of 2 stars and the words: 
“All American Wear-U-Well.” Foot- 
wear. Wolfe Wear-U-Well Corp., 
Columbus, O. 

311,088. Representation of a coat-of- 
arms and a helmet, and the words: 
“Silver Knight.” Prophylactic rub- 
ber articles. L. J. McFaddin, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


311,096. Beautician. Hard rubber 
= Glemby Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 

311,100. Pneu-Tile. Floor and table 
coverings. Republic Rubber Co.,, 
Youngstown, O. 

311,101. Pneu-Pad. Padding. Repub- 


lic Rubber Co., Youngstown, O. 


311,143. Representation of a shell con- 
taining the word: “Shell.” Inner 
tubes. Shell Oil Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

311,161. Circle containing representa- 


tion of a man wrestling with an ox, 
and the word: “Titanox.” Pigments 
for rubber. etc. Titanium Pigment 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

311,163. Acme. Hard rubber combs. 
American Hard Rubber Co., Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 
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Market Reviews 





CRUDE RUBBER 





RESTRICTION arrived at last. It 
was not, however, the cure-all for 
low prices it was expected to be. Gains 
of about 2%4¢ followed the first an- 
nouncement but when details of the 
plan were revised, the market lost these 
gains and settled back into a prerestric- 
tion pace. The reaction was caused by 
alteration of the restriction quotas. At 
first the plan was for 10% restriction 
in July, 20% in August, 30% in Septem- 
ber and the remaining months of the 
year. Later these percentages were 
changed to 10% in August, 10% in Sep- 
tember, 20% in October, 20% in No- 
vember, and 30% in December. 

Traders took this schedule to mean 
that little reduction in world stocks 
could be hoped for this year and the 
fears of some objectors that the plan 
would raise prices out of sight were 
allayed. The delayed cut in output also 
led to the belief that much rubber 
would be rushed under the wire before 
the curtailed figures go into effect on 
August 1, and the large port and deal- 
ers’ stocks seem to bear out this 
theory. 

Automobile production was fine for 
the first weeks in May, but it has 
started to ease off although it is still 
far above that of last year. Sales, too, 
are spotty, with some dealers complain- 
ing of excessive stocks. 

April consumption of rubber was 
high, but expectations were for even 
greater figures than the 44,947 tons re- 
ported. Imports were heavy and prob- 
ably will continue to be until August 1 
when the restriction agreement be- 
comes effective. 

In the Outside Market business 
boomed just after the restriction plan 
was announced, but the later decline 
found factories overbought; conse- 
quently sales tapered off to only a 
nominal amount. 

Starting May 7 the rubber market on 
the Commodity Exchange, Inc., opened 
at 10 a. m. instead of 10:10 a. m. as 
previously. Rules governing the deliv- 
ery of crude rubber have also been 
revised. Rule 17 in regard to delivery 
on dock and payment therefor under 
terms of the No. 1 standard contract 
have been amended to include the new 
provision that “the deliverer shall pro- 
vide, at his expense, free dockage for 
at least 2 business days after the date 
stated for delivery.” Members of the 
exchange last month approved in bal- 
loting new by-laws with regard to the 
recertification of rubber. 

Week ended April 28. Rubber prices 
were generally strong except one day 


when sales reached 10,350 long tons. 
Repeated rumors that restriction would 
be effective by June or July 1 supported 
the market in the face of declines. 
London sold off; while in our market 
weakness in silver sent prices in stocks 
and commodities off, including rubber. 
Recovery was made the next day, but 
prices eased again on Saturday. 

The May position closed at 12.57¢, 
against 12.39¢ last week; July 12.80 
against 12.64; September 13.03 against 
12.90; December 13.45 against 13.25; 
January 13.55 against 13.36; and March 
13.75 against 13.57. 

After 3 months of controversy a 
strike of 7,000 workers in the Cleve- 
land plant of Fisher Body Co. and of 
3,100 in St. Louis was called this week. 
The issue is recognition of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in Cleveland, 
and the failure of the company to re- 
employ 118 men active in union affairs 
in St. Louis. 

A statement by E. F. Fisher of De- 
troit, Fisher general manager, follows: 
“The Fisher Body Division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. has not recognized 
the American Federation of Labor lo- 
cal in Cleveland or in any other of its 
plants. At the request of the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board our officials in 
Cleveland granted an informal inter- 
view to representatives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor with the 
understanding that the right of the 
American Federation of Labor to rep- 
resent our employes in our plant would 
have to be established with the Auto- 
mobile Labor Board.” 

The Standard Statistics Co. estimated 
April output at 400,000 units, and 1,750,- 
000 for the first 6 months. In the 
same period last year output was 
1,045,000 units and in 1931, 1,640,000. 
The company also reported that Ford 
has received orders justifying an in- 
crease of 20% over original schedules, 
owing to the price rise by his competi- 
tors. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion reported January production of 
rubber tires at 3,921,587, an increase of 
73.7% over January, 1933; shipments 
were 3,222,398, or 24% higher; and 
stocks, 9,684,389 units, a 33.8% increase. 

That the automobile industry is im- 
proving was shown by the General Mo- 
tors report for the first quarter. Prof- 
its of 63¢ a common share were earned 
against 1l¢ in the 1933 period. Dealer 
sales were 80,686 units up from 1933. 
Delays in production in January and 
February hindered deliveries, but in 
March an important increase was 
shown close to demand. 


“Notwithstanding this,” reported A 
P. Sloan, Jr., “there existed during th 
entire quarter an acute shortage ot 
practically all lines of General Motors 
cars at distributing points, which pre- 
vented the corporation from obtaining 
its full sales possibilities and capitaliz- 
ing the competitive strength of its prod- 
ucts. 

The Outside Market advanced under 
the expectation of a restriction agree- 
ment, but factory buyers did not show 
the interest dealers predicted. Only a 
fair amount of business was done, with 
prices up about %¢ on ribbed smoked 
sheets. 

May closed at 12%, against 125% the 
week before; June 13.00 against 125%; 
July-September 13% against 12%; Oc- 
tober-December 1354 against 131%; and 
January-March 14.00 against 135%. 

Week ended May 5. Monday’s an- 
nouncement that rubber restriction had 
been agreed to at last sent prices up 
from 2.45 to 2.66¢. 

In its final form the agreement, for 5 
years, applies to Malaya, the Nether- 
lands, India, Burma, French Indo- 
China, North Borneo, Sarawak, and 
Siam. On the insistence of the United 
States each territory will enact legisla- 
tion to enforce the agreement. Quotas 
start at 1,019,000 tons, expand gradu- 
ally to a maximum increase of 25% in 
1938. Regulation instead of restriction 
will be tried, with a committee deter- 
mining the percentage of the quota to 
be exported from each territory at reg- 
ular intervals. 

The purpose of the present scheme 
will be to “reduce world stocks to a 
normal figure by adjusting in an or- 
derly manner the supply to demand 
and to maintain a price that will be 
reasonably remunerative to efficient 
producers.” 

Initial quotas follow: Malaya, 504,- 
000 tons; Dutch East Indies, 352,000; 
Ceylon, 77,500; India, 6,850; Burma, 
5,150; North Borneo, 12,000; Sarawak, 
24,000; and Siam, 15,000. 

The only objection to the plan was 
that prices might soar out of sight of 
present market levels and thus raise 
finished prices on tires. William de 
Krafft, vice president and chairman of 
the finance committee of the United 
States Rubber Co., thought a maximum 
price should be set and an adequate 
supply be assured. 

In answer to this criticism, the finan 
cial editor of The Times, of London, 
said: “It is premature to say what 
the international regulation commission 
will decide, but the declared purpose of 
the scheme is ‘to maintain a fair and 
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equitable price level which will be rea- 


sonably remunerative to efficient pro- 
ducers. Neither the United States Rub 
ber Co. nor any other consumer could 


count upon continuance of an adequate 
supply of rubber at an uneconomic 
sold 
last 


at 15.18¢, com- 
July 15.38 
15.73 against 
against 13.45; 
and March 


At the close May 
with 12.57 

12.80: October 
13.07; December 15.90 
January 16.05 against 13.55; 
16.26 against 13.75 

In the Outside 
proved markedly, 


pared week; 


against 


Market business im 
but dealers reported 
a lack of shipment offers, and factories 
were not active as expected. Mori 
definite news was expected on the vari 


so 


ous quotas. 

May-June closed at 15%¢ agains 
127%¢; July-September 153 igains 
1314; October-December 16% against 
1354; and January-March 16% against 
14.00. 

Week ended May 12. Under heavy 
profit taking by speculators, rubber 
lost ground rapidly and ended about 
where it had been before the restriction 


Traders felt the restric 


announcement 

tion agreement did not far enough, 
and it did not provide for prompt ac 
tion. The fact that each colonial gov 
ernment must pass laws of its own to 
restrict exports and the possibility for 
unrestricted production before the laws 
are passed have made observers skep- 
tical about results. Feeling in the Lon- 
don market was the same, and a decline 


there started one here. On Wednesday 
prices were from 129 to 138 points 
lower on sales of 14,350 tons, and th« 


week ended 243 to 256 points down. 

May was 12.75¢ against 15.18¢; July 
12.90 against 15.38; September 13.18 
against 15.64; December 13.44 against 
15.90; January 13.53 against 16.05; 
March 13.70 against 16.26. 


and 
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One of the proposals voted by the 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee in session in London, which af- 
fected sentiment adversely, was a grad- 
ual reduction of exports. The commit- 
tee recommended that a quota for each 
territory be set to be considered as 
100%. The 100% quota would stand 
for June and July, would drop to 90% 
in August and September, to 80% 
October and November, and 70% 
December. 

Sales of automobiles seem to have 
struck a slump. In April, General Mo- 
tors sent 15,615 more cars to dealers 
than were sold to consumers. April 
consumer sales, however, were the 
company’s highest in 3 years: 106,349 
units, against 98,174 in March and 71.,- 
599 in April, 1933. 

Pneumatic casing figures showed 
shipments of 3,285,013 in February, 
43.3% over last production was 
4,335,092, 85.3% over February, 1933; 
and casings on hand increased 45.4% 
10,725,032 units. 

In the Outside Market, 
bought on the decline caused by 
publication of quota figures for the rest 
o the year. Full production under the 
quota to August 1 will allow growers to 
flood the market since the amount per- 
mitted is greater than the recent aver- 


in 
in 


year; 


factories 


the 


age. Traders thought that rubber 
would be bullish for a long pull, but 
not for the present. In London it 
was estimated that year-end stocks 
would reach 600,000 tons, against a 
normal amount of 400,000. 

Prices lost all the ground gained 
last week: May-June closed at 13.00¢ 
against 15%; July-September 13% 
against 1534; October-December 135, 
against 16%; and January-March 14.00 
against 16% 


Week ended May 
Monday, 


19 Except for last 
when prices opened low and 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices Ribbed Smoked Sheets 





India Rubber World 


recovered on active trading amounting 
to 13,690 long tons, business on the 
Exchange was much quieter, Nominal 
gains of about a dozen points were 
made on the news of the legislation 
planned by the Dutch East Indies to 
control native output and another ru- 
mor of a revision of the quota system 
since the 10% cut in August and the 
gradual increase to December were too 
No change could be hoped for 
(Continued on page 65) 


small. 





New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 





May 25, Apr. 25, May 25, 
1933 1934 1934 
Plantations 
Rubber latex...gal. 42 60 60 
Sheet 
Ribbed, smoked, spot 573/546 12% 12 /12% 
July-Sept . 534/35 12% 1214/1235 
Oct.-Dec Bee Mion 13% 1258/1234 
Jan-Mar, ...+22«994 a 1274/13% 
Crepe 
No. 1 thin latex, spot. 57% 1414/1454 14/1418 
Fuly-Sept. 200s: 4/6 147¢/15 1414/1434 
Gree. sass. 6 /6%4 1534/15¥4 1456/1434 
JON -WEOr. 1042556 we = 147g/15% 
No. 3 Amber, spot. 44/43 1014/102g 10 /10;; 
No. 1 Brown..... 348/ 1034/10%2 97%/10% 
Brown, rolled .... 334 734/ 8 814/ 8% 
Paras 
Upriver fine ..... 77 10% 11% 
Upriver fine ..... *105¢ 1314 *1334 
Upriver coarse ... ... 7 8 
Upriver coarse ... *7 1014 *10%4 
Islands fine ...... 734 10 10% 
Islands fine ...... *1044 *1314 *1314 
Acre, Bolivian fine. 81% 103 11% 
Acre, Bolivian fine. *1034 *13% *14 
Beni, Bolivian 8% 10% 1134 
Madeira fine ....-. 7% 10! 11% 
Caucho 
per BA coccces ss 7 8 
OS ee “7 10 101% 
Lower ball ...... ¢ 7% 
Pontianak 
Bandjermasin . 5% 6 7 
Pressed block .... 8% 11 12 
a 5% ¢ 7 
Manicobas 
Manicoba, 30% guar. 7334 614 7¢ 
Mangabiera, thin 
Ea 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and 
>. es a 7 12 
BREE. 24526%050u 13 13 
Africans 
Rio Nufiez ....... 10 10 
Black Kassai ..... 934 934 
Prime Niger flake. 16% 16 
Gutta Percha 
Samtta Siek .. 2.55. 8% 10% 10 
Gutta Soh ....... 12 15 14% 
Red Macassar .... 1.50 1.35 1.45 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad 
Olivar ........ 38 50 
Manaos block .... 32 38 50 
Surinam sheets .. 32 43 52 
DY .cscuensss. OD 47 55 
“Washed and gried crepe. Shipments from 
Brazil. tNominal 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Cents per Pound 


April, 
5 > 


23 24 2 26 27 28 30 1 2 3 4 7 8 

No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1214 1254 1234 1254 127% 123% 13% 14% 14% 14% 15 15%4 15% 15% 1 
No. 2 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1214 123% 12% 123% 12% 12% 13% 14 1374 13% 1456 14% 14% 14% 1 
No. 3 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 12 12% 114% 12% 1214 12% 13 1334 1354 1354 14% 145% 14% 14% 1 
No. 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1134 117% 115¢ 11% 12 11% 12% 13% 13% 13% 14% 14% 14% 14% 1 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe.. 1456 1454 14% 1434 15 14% 1534 16% 16% 16% 16% 17% 17% 17% 1 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe. 143g 14% 14% 141% 1434 145% 15% 16 15% 15% 16% 16% 16% 16% 1 
No. 1 Brown Crepe...... 10% 10% 10%4 10% 10% 105% 11% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 13 13 1 
No. 2 Brown Crepe...... 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 10% 11% 12% 12 12 12% 12% 12% 12% 1 
SE ea 10% 10% 10% 10% 1034 105% 11% 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 13 s. 2 
Th, Dh Ma nsnseceene 10%4 10% 10% 10% 105% 10% 11% 12% 12 12 123% 123%, 12% 12% 1 
OE ee 9% 9% 9% 9% 10% 10 10% 11% 11% 11% 12% 12% 12% 12% 1 
Rolled Browe. ..occccces 8 8% 7% 8 8% 8% 9 94% 9% 9% 10% 10% 10% 10% 


) ee 
9 


May, 1934 arma TI, 
9: a0). Al R2. a AS 516. 47°48 Ge 
3% 1354 1356 12%4 12% 13 1234 13 1238 1233 
354 1334 1334 1234 1256 1234 1214 1256 13 12%. 
3%, 13. 13°) 11% 12% 12%4 12% 12% 121% 121, 
3°, 1234 1234 1154 12° 12% 12° 12" 12°” 12" 
5% 1534 1534 1454 15 15% 147% 1476 147% 1476 
55% 1534 15% 1434 1434 14% 1456 1456 1456 145% 
1% 11% 11% 103% 1034 11 1034 1054 105% 105 
1% 1136 1136 10%4 105% 107% 1056 10% 10% 10% 
154 11% 11% 103% 10% 11 1034 105% 105% 1054 
1% 113% 1136 10% 1056 107% 105% 10% 10% 10% 
1 10% 10% 934 10% 10% 10% 10° 10° 10 
9% 9% 9% 81% 856 8% 856 814 8% 8% 
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in this year’s figures at the 
rate, but whether revision will actu- 
ally be made remains to be seen. The 
April consumption figures were disap- 
pointing because a small decline was 
shown, whereas tire factories usually 
increase production this time of year. 

July closed at 13.00¢ against 12.90; 
September 13.25 against 13.18; Octo- 
ber 13.36 against 13.27; December 13.57 
against 13.44; January 13.65 against 
13.53; and March 13.91 against 13.70. 

The R.M.A. reported April consump- 
tion by United States manufacturers as 
44,947 tons, against 47,097 (revised) for 
March and 25,928 (revised) for April, 
1933. 


Imports jumped 2.4% above March 


present 


and 134.7% above April, 1933, to reach 
45,662 long tons. At the end of the 
month domestic stocks were 351,981 


long tons, compared with 353,242 the 
month before, and a drop of 7.9% from 
Crude rubber afloat was 
56,251 long tons, against 54,722 on 
March 31 and 30,745 on April 30, 1933. 

Malayan stocks in the hands of deal- 
ers were 52,201 tons on April 30; 
stocks awaiting shipment, 11,180 tons, 
to increase by 4,157 the combined fig- 
ures as compared with the month be- 
fore. It is this condition which is hold- 
ing back the market, and from which 
no relief can be expected until the end 
of the year under the present restric- 
tion quotas. 

In the Outside Market business was 

(Continued on page 72) 


a year ago. 





United States Latex Imports 


Year Pounds Value 
1) a Ses See eee 10,414,712 $884,355 
SD na tow stipe kk> bene 11,388,156 601,999 
BRIE oa nies ere tineis Wialotaie'ste 24,829,861 1,833,671 
1934 
em abu eset rata u ois 2,521,961 $239,054 
Oi ait Sia neee se aise wea 1,983,210 193,732 
BS Sa B eaeteeoee tes ae ad 2,539,425 257,545 





Data from United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. 





World Rubber Absorption— 
Net Imports 


Long Tons—1934 

















CONSUMPTION Jan. “Feb. Mar. 
United States ... 39,504 41,065 48,684 
United Kingdom. 5,688 8,586 12,191 

Net Imports 
AmmreMe 2.220 ks 566 950 671 
ps re 304 oes sti 
eet. os <sioins 2,173 1,538 965 
a 1,721 1,854 3,411 
Czechoslovakia 1,355 516 eee 
Denmark ....... 114 108 112 
| ae 221 24 92 
Se 6,843 7,383 7,871 
Germany ....... 6,057 5,490 6,453 
Ee 2:547 2,388 a 
SS ee 5,628 4,570 aie 
Netherlands 381 287 284 

ee 136 - 75 106 
i RE ee 3,438 mace ores 
REREEIE, Soc: e'u\s;e o'a)a 484 656 ea 
ae 714 257 526 
Switzerland 156 59 156 
i aes *1,450 *1,450 *1,450 

DBE. cau gc 4.0% 79, 450 was me 

Minus U.S. (Cons.) 39,504 41,065 48,684 

Total Foreign 39,946 
*Estimate to complete table. i 
Compiled by Leather-Rubber-Shoe Division, 


Department of Commerce, Washington, 


British Malaya 


a official cable from Singapore to the Ma- 
an Information Agency, Malaya House, 57 
Charles Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives 
the following figures for April, 1934: 
Rubber Exports: Ocean shipments from Singa- 
pore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 





April, 1934 
Latex, 
Concentrated 
Latex, Re- 
Sheet vertex, and 
and Crepe Other Forms 
e Rubber of Latex 
To Tons Tons 
United Kingdom ..... 7,855 194 
United States ........ 33,592 601 
Continent of 1 ala 8,863 287 
British possessions. ae 27 
Japan ....-. saipiens.sinia'eis 4,405 38 
Other countries ...... 333 Se 
DOGS 26 obiwaees 55,601 1,147 


by Land and Sea 
April, 1934 


Rubber Imports: Actual, 





Dry Wet 

Rubber Rubber 

From Tons Tons 
REN aod ib deg a ile Siaeihes 1,151 12,981 
WRG DOTHCD 0000.05.60 s0.v:ce0: 1,228 8,014 
Java and other Dutch islands. 454 155 
RUNNIN 6.0.9, 5:66 bo So0ee'es.e S50 434 13 
ee 436 51 
TN oo ccs Srey atatciy, beet 387 30 
20 SE EAE eee 678 633 
French Indo-China ....2.00. 12¢ 76 
URGE COUUITIOS 6:00 500s vite 102 14 
OSE sco R isk Ss toca dels 5,996 21,967 





Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings—aAll Types s 














In- ie Produc- con 1 otal 
ventory tion Shipments 
Mea acne 6,115,487 32,067,732 32,200,820 
Sos Sper 7,110,456 -36,243,384 35,274,970 
1934 
re 9,393,857 — 3,925,721 
ems. (2otiess 10,403,282 4,205,039 3,186,3¢ 
Solid and Cushion Tires 
ee 23,830 97, 089 108,581 
2 REO a mere ae 130,987 126,990 
1934 
MG. ceideces 29,971 13,792 13,946 
BOIS fs <icens smeeee 12,440 12 707 
Inner Tubes—All Types 
ee 5,399,551 29,513,246 30,328,536 
FOSS ae. who 6,251,941 34,044,689 33,112,472 
1934 
(SS 8,150,708 3,444,574 3,102,931 
ee 8,892,154 3,956,082 3,223,591 
Cotton and Rubber Con- 
sumption Casings, Tubes, Consumption 
Solid and Cushion Tires of Motor 
Gasoline 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber (100%) 
Pounds Pounds Gallons 
1932... 128,981,222 416,577,533 15,703,800,000 
1933... 148,989,293 512,489,423 15,880,746, 000 
1934 
_. + 16,437,210 59,957,163 1,239,798,000 
Feb 18,720,923 63,400,171 1,047,816,000 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., fig- 
ures representing approximately 97% of the in- 


dustry for 1934 and 80% for previous years, 
with the exception of gasoline consumption. 
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RUBBER SCRAP 


THE April demand for rubber scrap 

was exceptionally good owing to the 
stimulating effect on the crude rubber 
market of the announcement of agree- 
ment on restriction. Export trade on 
inner tubes and solid tires is very good 
and steady. 

Boots AND SHOES. The trade is fairly 
active, and prices steady. 

INNER Tupes. All grades are active 


Prices are firm and slightly advanced 
over quotations of a month ago. 


Tires. The market is fairly active, and 
consumption is increasing. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. 

Sotip Tires. Solids continue scarce. 
The price of clean mixed grade rose $1 
to $2 a ton. 

MecHANicaArs. All grades have ad- 
vanced except mixed black and white 
mechanicals, which remain unchanged. 

CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Carload Lots Delivered Eastern Mills) 
May 26, 1934 
Boots and Shoes Prices 
Boots and shoes, bla : $0,013¢/$0.01% 

Le Ee ee eee ae 01% .01% 

Untrimmed arctics ........ OL%/ OL! 
Inner Tubes 

No. 1, floating ...... 0634 .07 

No compound...... 0334 -04 

RE Rr re 0234 027 

Mixed tubes ..... 0314/ .033 


Tires (Akron District) 


Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires witl 


CET ee m 11.50 11.75 
Beadless ....-.ton 16.50 17.00 
Auto tire carcass....... ton 11.00 12.00 
Black auto peelings.....fon 21.50 22.50 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck...... ton 39.00 42.00 
Light gravity ......... ton 40.00 42.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap...... lb 01 01% 
Hose, ait Drake... .ton 15.00 16.00 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 13.00 13.50 
Steam and water, soft..ton 13.00 13.50 
: aS ee ee lb. .0174/ .02 
WES SO iis recone oe .01%% .01%4 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b 02 / 02% 
Mechanical .............dd. .0114/ .01Y 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber........ lb. .10%4/ .105% 





Low and High New York 
Spot Prices 


All Prices in Cents per Pound 


= - —May- niacin 

PLANTATIONS 1934* 1933 1932 
Thin latex crepe. 14 /17% 5%:/67@ 348/5 
Smoked sheet, 

No. 1 ribbed... 12 /15% 43%/6% 23%4/4%; 
PARAS 
Upriver fine .... 11 13% 614/814 S5%/5% 

*Figured to May 26, 1934 





S. Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1934 








Planta- Afri- Cen- 
tions Latex Paras cans trals 
Jan. ........toms 44,988 973 182 61 
i -ecweu naevus 30,164 750 118 ~ 
a ee 43,204 901 450 : 
i ee 44,394 827 324 17 
Total, 4 mos 
1994. danas _-tons 162,750 3,451 1,074 61 17 


aie 94,040 2,108 1,152 23 


Compiled from the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc 








Mani- 
coba 
and Totals 
Guay- Matto ————~—. Ba-  Miscel- 
ule Grosso 1934 1933 lata laneous Waste 
46,204 31,110 7 693 32 
as me 31,032 18,875 70 607 é* 
50 Ae 44,605 27,879 169 415 157 
100 whe 45,662 19,459 165 633 99 
150 ox S6R{908 nec. 477 2.348 8g 
7,323 87 2,298 11 


, Statistics. 


























1912 
1916 
1923 
1927 
1929 
1934 


MILESTONES 















The First Black for Rubber. 


introduced Compressed Black. 


Pioneered Systematic Research on 
Carbon Black. 


Originated Dustless Black in Pellet 
Form (Protected by Basic Patents) 


instituted First Control by Rubber 
Testing at Point of Manufacture. 


As Always, More Tires Continue to 
be Made with Micronex Than with 
Any Other Black. 


India Rubber World 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Specialists in Carbon Blacks, Stearic Acid, Iron Oxides, 
Mineral Rubber and Other Products for the Rubber Industry 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET 
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ANUFACTURING in the rubber 

industry is progressing at the 
same rate or better than one month 
ago. Tire and tube production is con- 
sidered fair at somewhat more than 
half capacity. Makers of insulated wire 
and cables are operating on restricted 
schedules, awaiting revival in building 
construction for return to capacity out- 


put. Mechanicals, proofing, topping, 
footwear, heels, and sundries are mod- 
erately active. 


ACCELERATORS, Etc. Rubber chemicals 
were in very active demand during the 
first quarter in close agreement with 
the increased consumption of crude and 
reclaimed rubber. At present the de- 
mand for rubber chemicals has de- 
creased somewhat. Accelerators are 
quoted at firm prices until the close of 
the second quarter when some small 


COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


adjustments will be cer- 
tain products. 
CARBON BLAck. 
proceeding on normal 
rubber manufacturers. 


necessary on 


Demand for blacks is 
schedules from 
Tl he basis of de- 


liveries is just about in balance with 
production. 
Factice. The excise tax by the gov- 


ernment on imported oils has not af- 
fected the manufacture of factice up to 
the present, and business continues 
to be normal. 

LitHaArGE. Demand is fairly active. 
Reduction in the price of pig metal 
caused a reduction about the middle of 
May in the price of the commercial 
grade. In the East the new price is 
5%4¢ and on the Pacific Coast 534¢. 

LirHopone. Rubber trade demand has 
been only fairly active the past month. 

RuBBer SoL_veNts. Akron and 


other 
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tire manufacturing sections provided a 


very active consuming demand. Prices 
rose sharply on both heavy and light 
grades. 


STEARIC Acimp. The federal tax cover- 
ing coconut oil will have some effect on 
the market for tallows, greases, stearic 


acid, and other softeners. 
TiraANtIuM PicMents. These products 
are moving actively into rubber con- 


suming channels at firm prices in ac- 
cordance with published schedules 
The rubber trade’s demand is so great 
that producers have difficulty in keep- 
ing up to their orders. The indications 
for a continuance of this activity are 
favorable for at least another month. 

Zinc Oxipe. <A gradual increase of 
consuming demand _ featured  busi- 
ness for the month, with prices firm at 
the April 1 advance of $15 per ton. 





New York Quotations 
May 26, 1934 


Prices Not Reported Will Be Supplied on Application 








Abrasives 
Pumicestone, Ital. Amer. 
TS ES ee pete ee lb. $0.03 /$0.0314 
Rottenstone, domestic.....ton 23.50 
Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lead, white, dry (bbls.)..../b. .06% 
Esme, hydrated .......... ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial)..... lb. 06% 
Magnesia, calcined, heavy..Jb. .04 
GATVOMALE 65 o.070'si250'e-s:5\0)67 lb. .06 / .06% 
Accelerators, Organic 
A-1 (Thiocarbanilid) ......Jb. .21 / .25 
PBA) acres calsisies cavie'es esr lb. 3 Jf 36 
BN Rais wives ces cle ane lb. a ff. 60 
WAL 2. piesa sae ae lb. .60 / .75 
ON Ee Te eres eee a ae oo 
en ochre salves cov 2 soe %. 86 7 25 
Re. Kknee hs o0d ee 640808 s lb. 70 / .80 
‘Accelerator = ICR Lemeseeie cee ud 0200 
RR a eer 1b. 
Aldehyde ammonia ....... > 165-7 520 
p> EE REESE ea 
EOIGING 040t00eceece <<t0> 
ESS AA esceicr cece Ib. 
MEE pts vieses = co eases Ib. 
SSR ee Ib. 
RAR cnr Ib. 
paste .. Say hueehewes Ib. 
DBA TN Seaets opha - 
ae 46 56 
Fated nipratcicle ecieweries Ib, 36 / .46 
x TE SCL ER RII > 
Ethylidine’ aniline ..... cere. 
Formaldehyde ee Siaeatones 
Guantal Ib. a2 f 51 
Heptene 
base 2 A 
Hexamethylenctetramine ae ae. 
Lead oleate, No. 999...... Ib. .10 
RN eS 5 is.s oos's ewe 38 Ib. .10 
CO eee erie Ib, 
— hice oes cmsahiec cae ee > 
OVEX cece sccvcsccssvecses 
Wee 44Se sce siacesscele ee J HOO 
INE tears oe sss o/s rea 1b. 
aE aloe crs Gree veeatucnee 5, aise ,f 190 
TT Pasicbae ban oe'en Ib. 4.55 / 5.00 
R & H 40 lb. 
os SR Ante 
BS cin'na 5ic viese. 2" bs cya is 0 
Sumer sulphur No. 
No. 2 
Tetrone A 
TOMO <osae ee 3 eb c0e 
Thiocarbanilid , dee 
EE SG.p a5 oe bols'toese o4 i 
EIETED Gate asiskse d's 2s -3 6:04 
ne ga re en > $8 / .60 
ripheny guani IMC weveoe . . . 
2 SRA ae ae Ib. 
MITEMS.. aon cscwe Seseeree ewe Ib. 62 / 1.00 


Biens B cccccss wane enes Ib. 











HE rele citiawiocreeies Ae nea $0.58 /$0.69 
Vulcanex 
Vulcanol 
ulcone s 
5) Se Ae 
Ce . $0.48 /$0.60 
EMME ccs erwdiaituane wid. 
Acids 
Acetic 28% (bbis.)....100/bs. 2.91 / 3.16 
glacial (carboys)....100 /bs. 14.00 
Stlgnuric, 66° .i00c0:000 --eton 15.50 
Age Resisters 
Ame-Rite Gel a6 scsscceics lb. 
PIE 8c sine ole tans oes Ib. 
RENN cc wur cs aemows ce ib. 
Sere ee erate taeaate Ib. 
EERIE is wana viele csw.cteiae 1b. 
PMI Sore sng ccc ba tie ok cies lb. 
PEG tien 6otessir rise esia<e Ib. 
PR as oni ners 6 oe ere mm 8 7 6 
BR ery lb. .54 / .60 
Oe NG) sna aieio dive. alae coat SIG Ib. 
EON oo cis s.n 5's %s Cac eot Ib. 
Dee a aera eee Ib. 
MIRE (ie'o:ksieiss 01s ierwetalole lb. .66 / .90 
Parazone E 
Permalux «lb. 
Resistox a de er aOe 
BME Re Goa c lara wie! fois osmieinvare ? 
2) SS SRA re 1b. 
PIE chs Seed oie Ciitns Kaisa cs ake Ib. 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, liquid, C-. 
Mie cet seal ee ee is. 2.25 
aS 100 Ibs. 2.60 
Antiscorch Materials 
SRI «8 Ho wcle do aswien Ib. 
R. NES icaras 35s csi Ib. 075 / .085 
MORE fosrtin Scie sine's Sie oe os lb 
Antisun Materials 
IN oo aralsiee i aaiaiwieis Ib. 
BRNRUOCE aan s ot nawedce Ib. 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark......... Ib. =.10%/ 13 
WEEE incedvians « a ee B®: 50 7 8S 
ME eli 5 i a nis oes acer Ib. Ce oe 
Rayon flock, colored ...... ib. 1.60 / 1.75 
rr eee 1b. 1.40 
Brake Lining Saturants 
(a OR Ib. 015 / .017 
pS ee SS errr Ib. 015 / .017 
Colors 
we 
Wane den we iia Wiens ad lb. .05%/ .15 
coaeeiak (commercial) ../b. .08 / .12 
BLUE 
URUEIERIND So ow clerswid aive-es wees 
Cobb's nb Bis Wak ¥en 35% 
(i eee 80 / 3.50 
Ultramarine, dry 10 
BROWN 
MERENN: aicitmokaeneetavcakn Ww: 33 






Sienna, Italian, raw....... Ib, $0.12! 
GREEN 
WIMP oa b's Salenscea died Ib. 
Cireee, | So os wacca 1b. 20 
WON Sc .cice wes aseaede Ib. 20 
Ge ale cid niche awl oliee oft Ib. 213 
WIMEM OES Gs cares ee ec use se Ib. 
IIE sn Sen os Kahan Ib. 70 
LEO RARE ee Ib. 
TAN Se eden knwetecwe Io. 85 /$3:50 
ORANGE 
Te a Ae ee Ib 
OME oes aalccuidcoswa’ Ib 40 / 1.60 
ORCHID 
DR ian Ss ooh baie toca. jb. 1.50 / 2.00 
PINK 
i Ae ee Ib. 1.50 4.00 
PURPLE 
MILE 9.5.3 5:0 cin ca asa Ib. 
pi CE wate ren ane ib. -60 2.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. -46 
Sulphur free ......... ib. 48 
CM daweu ese aeons eee xce Ib. 33 
Dak Visi a asin senate Ib. 20 
CTE 6 bm ovens k diniscwes Ib. 
CRIO as Soc sac ccc scans past 
Iron Oxides 
EO er Ib. 09° 
jE cae eee ene Ib. 00" 
MINI 0.605 oc cte-da ow aed lb. 
EE Cree Ib. 
cS ee See ae ae Ib. 80 2.00 
WHITE 
Lithopone (bags) ......... Ib. .04%4/ 04% 
CNS cians ot euces lb. 04%4/ 04% 
PERMMIETE | Shera oe! o'h:c kb .04%4/ .04% 
Cryptone No. 19........ Ib. .06 .06% 
SIREN EC SEs edveacs siercae lb. 06 / .06% 
MUR nied ocadiecacduaands Ib. 
TREE, Wasiccotanedhess lb. 17) / * .18% 
Be eeenenres= ska raeent) ° = / 06% 
cial area's; pita et ae “60-08 6 / .06% 
Zine Oxide Tess 
Azo 35 (35% leaded)... ./b. 05%/ .06 
Z (10% leaded)......./b. 06%4/ .06% 
ZZ (3-5% leaded)..... lb. .06%/ .06%4 
ZZZ . Clea free) <...< «.- lb. .06%4/ .06% 
Black label (lead free)../b.  .06% 
COMMEMNIE: 5.600 vk a3 6.0: Ib. 06%/ .06% 
F. P. Florence, green 
0934/ .095% 
Xe .083%%/ .085% 
white seal i eee lb. .105% 
Green label (lead free)../b. .06% 
seal, Anaconda ....... Ib. 0936/ .0956 
Horsehead (lead free) sei * 
Le PR eer b. §.0694/ .063%4 
PMMNER. 4 8 k0a/0 levee. cules i 06%4/ .0634 
Do, Fa ee oie ae lb. 06%/ .063%4 
Sl deans eknds cklews a Ib O6K/ .06% 
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' ai ola 034/80 09 . EOE CO 
an oe saat 43 Yaa 4 — cralleicee Suprex No. 1, selected. “ton$l0. 00 /$24.00 
ee lb. .07 / 07% zinc oxide No. 2, standard.. “tee 8.00 — ch 
Lead free (all grades) Disinfectants ‘ Cumar EX ..............- Ib. cy 5/ i 
ee a ee Ib. .06%/ .06% Dispersaid $1.50 Glue, high grade.......... Ss JT a 
Leaded, 5%, Anaconda.../b. .06%/ .06% Dispersed Antox Reodorants 
35%, Anaconda ....... Ib. .0534/  .06 factice compound 6 Amora A 
Lehigh (leaded) ..... ..tb. .0534/ .06 Emo, brown g ESS GR Se oes 
Red label (lead free)..../b. .06% De. <snetascsnbbasn ces 2 pe ee ee 
seal, Anaconda ....... lb. .0834/ .08% a. Heliozone an Soc 
Standard (leaded) ...... Ib. .06%/ .06% n ara-Dors 
ss Ss. Coble ¥ ee a Ib Bei, 12% Nekal BX (dry) Rodo No. 0 
White seal, Anaconda.. ./b. 10% Neozone L 085 No. 10 
XX zinc sulphide ....... Ib, ll / 1134 ie,” -085 Rubber Substitutes or Factice 
YELLOW Wilean celara — Bisse hb inlaw cece ae - adh 08 
NR coe 2S lClC“Ct*«i(“iti‘iC ee t—i(i‘“‘ CCL EERE reise Os nn nt 8 bins 8:9 01 g 
RN cnn nee lb. Minssel Rubber a Brown ....0.0.-s0se0s-00% Ib, 07 f All 
ae aera: lb. .09% Cc. N 014 /$0.016 DOMES. Sbsck bene ceneecicces Ib. .07%4/ 12 
Ocher, domestic .......... lb. -O13g/ .0195 Biack Diamond . Softeners 
ND obs a ssda ke soe ses Ib. 2.50 Genasco (fact’y) . 25.00 /27.00 R, C.. No. 555 012 / .014 
: ; Gilsonite (fact’y) ton y 4 £4 St aereoeee ; IS / 017 
Dispersing Agents Hydrocarbon, qrauined.. 35.00 /37.00 Barsundy gitch .......... ao ae 
DOPREE co ccccesesccccsss --4b. .023 / .025 hard .. (net weight) ........... . .06%4/ * 
BTEC cccccccccccccoccess lb. .021 / .023 SOEt .ccesces OSS ee ; ao ST a 
ONES errr - lt Sener Grade i. 21.00 /26.00 Se eRe ee“ 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes Grade 2 .... 00 /26.00 Hardwood . C1... -ton 23.50 /25.00 
Fillers, Inert 1d Lubri fouioaaes, Sane ree 027%/ .031 
MEINE nv 00 ns ocincvend ton 15.00 = d —., 19 7 30 Pigmentar (drums) ....... gal. .24 / .26 
Barytes ie0.b. St. Louis).ton 23.00 Bascp meld paste ......... . . Pugmentaroil (drums) —— => a 
° COIOT cece cceeseees weer 5 i 7 08 ine oi est. istilled 
white ....0.-sssecesees om 7 — (cut) sige /asies a SED Cichoagesecus gal. .50 / .52 
Blanc fixe, dry precip.....ton 70.00 /75.00 - Ee eee gal. .23 J. 2D 
BUD, 663490 ...-..c0se0e ton 42.50 Oils ; 5 specification retort, l.c.l..gal. a f 
SEM Sinaia sc000' 100 bs. 1.75 — blown 11%/ .12% PIRURIID ccoswacesiowwes Ib. 
Infusorial earth .......... ib. -03 Poppyseed gal. 1.50 ef 1.60 Rosin oil, compounded. . . gai. 34 / .40 
OS SS rrr re ton Rede VGistilled 520000 lb. .067%/ .07% Rubtack ib. .10 
i ES Cm bindee shes nee ees ton P Colloid Sperso 
n 6 75.00 rotective olloi 
Supren, white, extra light-tom 60.00 (2582 "Cane, dosent 1246/ Tocko mas / is 
Whiting Resteiaing Oils Witco, No. Fi 
Chalk, precipitated ...... ~ ee 039 / .041 Softeners for Hard idber Compounding 
Columbia brand ....... ton 8.00 S. Re O. Raina. toe 012 / .014 We OP snnccnndea snes Ib. .0125/  .0145 
Demestic .cccccccvccecs ton 70° lb "0125/ .0145 
DMCA cnistasueecxont Ib. Reenforcers “Opi te ian apes ieee ; : “ 
: " SD” svences aekeeahooeee ls Ib. .0125/ .0145 
Paris white, English . Carbon Black Sol 
Oe i kcuncakee 100 /bs. Aerfloted arrow specifica- olvents 
NM nt at inka Geen ton tion black lb 0535/ .0825 Benzol ave (drums)..... ay 24 
rr Arrow Compact eee ere 
‘Wood flour (f.0.b. New Century (delivered) 0445/ Goshen ‘bisul hide (drums). “i. -05%4/ 12 
Hampshire) .....+-+++- ton 21.00 /55.00 “Certified” Cabot tetrachloride ........... 0514 
Spheron Dipentene, commercial. en) oa 6 ff 4 
Pater for Pliability Disperso i 0445/ Rubber (f.o.b. seed Si 
CEES eh taaneaee bene lb. i x Dixie, c.l., refineries) .... --.gal. 06% 
lb Pi ekechseuesbeat lb. .03 / .05% leans, Turpentine, wood, ‘dest. 
| ea lb. or = Bat T l .0445 distilled (drums) eis pu. “AS. / a7 
REMERS 5.0 cesscencsconie ib. . D local stock, delivered. ./b or / Stabilizers for Cure 
WERNER o wsiscessecsoseees lb 02 / .05 Gastex USSR Sead BO 03 / Laurex, ton lots........... Ib. 
Finishes osmos, ° Stearex B ..... eecccccccs Ib. 08 / .10% 
7CO lacquer, clear...... al. 2. 2.90 Orleans, La.; Galves flake ...00s0cscceeeee. Ib, = .07%/ 10 
eae gecuretcemcanteianit ol. 290 y 3.35 ton or Houston, +0445 Stearic acid, dbi. pres’d..12ib. 110° 7 115 
ire MET .ccsSnes<oewe Ib. .03%/.05 local stock, delivered. yo Zine stearate ............ Ib. 
Rubber lacquer. .0.00.00. gal. on nena sented Synthetic Rubber 
| ee gal. . PERE. 5GaG cakes sice.<o lb. 1.00 
> uncompressed) -0535/ BS AERC , 
Starch, corn, “pwd.....100 os PV) = hea. 030 / Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Te ee ee ton 15.00 /25.00 rd peek ab findasesebos.eos 0315/ -—. . ; 
a ae ee tints Clays ! oride, drums ......../b. .03%4/ .04 
5 Blue Ridge, dark Flowers, extrafine 
Latex Compounding Ingredients SURE ea do Sis ws enon refined, U.S.P. ..100 /bs. 
Accelerator 552 ........+> Ib. Te simnaedcoss es BOUT ScocssesesastOO ae, 195 7' 2,70 
DE Cisnudesesevension ib. McNamee BM 5 5ckspeaviersse aes 
OD: <. vcesnkasksanseuae lb. .28 / .40 PP ce enesketsassee | ES es | lb. 
RNY ckboastavsaseetars ton Perfection 7.50 / 9.00 (See also ‘Colors—Antimony) 
Plantation Rubber Crop Returns by Months 
i oa: -~poamaes East ———— 
Born Mala Jav Sum Miscellaneous tal 
(26 Companies) (102 Companies) (2i plo ans Companies) (60 Companies) (60 Companies) (8 Companies) (615 a 
Long Long Long Long Long Long Long 
1933 Tons Index Tone Index Tons Tons Tons Index Tons Index Tons Index 
January cheetcs| A Jee 1,126 55.2 120 21.4 2,561 3,854 95.6 124 68.5 20,612 92.2 
ey peer 323 66.1 907 44.4 46 8.2 2,703 4,225 104.8 54 29.8 19,893 89.0 
Ne S54 os, canhwoseey 319 65.2 994 48.7 12¢ 22.4 2,756 4,177 103.6 93 51.4 18,977 84.9 
EE, oso seacKeonnes 304 62.2 1,244 61.0 139 24.7 2,845 3,844 95.3 121 66.9 19,026 85.1 
ES eee 333 68.1 881 43.2 117 20.8 2,995 4,160 103.2 134 74.0 20,499 91.7 
Ti tthvsndaent twee ee 334 68.3 996 48.8 31 39 2,965 4,235 105.0 140 via 21,112 94.4 
July ..... ATE CLA 354 72.4 1,260 61.7 29 5.2 2,919 4,557 113.0 133 73.5 21,779 97.4 
PL . inmies oie ome 369 75.5 1,399 68.5 40 7.1 2,449 4,435 110.0 127 70.2 21,668 96.9 
SS ere 373 76.3 1,488 72.9 197 35.1 2.443 4,643 115.2 110 60.8 21,509 96.2 
eee eer ere 388 79.3 1,216 59.6 394 70.1 2,824 4,783 118.6 112 61.9 22,546 100.8 
0 PR ne 412 84.3 1,846 90.4 495 88.1 3,033 4,768 118.3 113 62.4 23,589 105.5 
RET ccc sceteenes 388 79.3 1,902 93.2 519 92.3 3,096 4,929 122.2 118 65.2 24,929 111.5 
Rin’. ckkbasaunad 4,257 . 15,259 2,253 . 33,589 52,610 wos. Ere 256,139 eave 
MontTHLy AVERAGE 355 72.6 1,272 62.3 188 2,799 4,384 108.7 115 63.5 21,345 95.4 
1934 
pay roken hadi s 368 75.2 1,402 68.7 403 2,821 4,411 109.4 130 71.8 22,516 100.7 
RE ERS ° 356 72.8 1,111 54.4 123 3,041 4,738 175 70 38.7 21,548 96.4 
cl (ae 78.7 1,197 58.6 355 3,397 776 118.5 112 61.9 21,989 98.3 
3 oo ending March, 
SREe hives box bestexe ,109 3,710 881 9,259 13,925 oe 312 aoe ~ 66,053 Sat 
1933 ceils ae ee 1,002 3,027 ° 292 8,020 12,256 a8 271 one 59,482 See 





Nors: Index figures throughout are based on the monthly average for 1929=100. 
ment, The Rubber Growers’ Association, In:., London, England. 
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GILVER legislation, action on the se- 

curities bill, the drought in wheat, 
and curtailment of mill output were the 
principal influences affecting the cotton 
market since a month ago. 

Early in May it looked as if the 
President could suppress the effort to 
remonetize silver, but the movement 
took on strength, and sentiment was 
reversed. The 40 points lost the first 
half were regained the second half of 
the month. 

The most important result of our 
reduction program, however, has been 
to increase foreign growths. The Ex- 
change Service puts world production 
outside the United States at 12,103,000 
bales, the largest on record. Every 
country but one has increased output. 

In the cotton goods market sales 
have been slow although the rate of ac- 
tivity in mills continued high. The drop 
in goods sales, coupled with a decline 
in exports to 200,000 bales behind last 
year, did not help prices. 

General Johnson announced on May 
22 that the Code Authority for the 
Textile Industry had decided to cur- 
tail output by 25% beginning June 4 
for a 2- or 3-month period, by reducing 
working hours from 80 to 60, or 
30-hour instead of 40-hour shifts. 

George F. Sloan revealed that un- 
sold stocks increased 332,362,000 yards 
on April 28, from 250,330,000 on Feb- 
ruary 24. Unfilled orders in the same 
period dropped from 1,138,384,000 yards 
to 756,037,000 yards. 

Week ended April 28. Heavy liqui- 
dation sent cotton prices down 43 to 47 
points. The May position was $9 a 
bale below its high mark. Sales came 
from all sources. Speculators let go 
their holdings when it was apparent 
that little hope could be held for silver 
legislation at this session of Congress; 
commission houses sold lines carried 
since the uptrend started in April, 1933; 
and even new crop deliveries were af- 
fected. Wholesale dry goods quarters, 
reporting lower prices, said unless new 
business developed much faster than 
expected curtailment of output would 
be necessary. Government loans to 
growers, with a month’s. carrying 
charge, amount to about 10%¢, the 
price reached at several interior points. 
From 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bales are 
thus held, with another 2,000,000 bales 
represented by option cotton. 

May closed at 11.01¢, compared with 
11.59¢ last Saturday; July 11.11 against 
11.69; October 11.25 against 11.83; De- 
cember 11.37 against 11.95; January 
11.46 against 11.99; and March 11.53 
against 12.07. 

World consumption of American cot- 
ton was 1,177,000 bales during March 
or 24,000 bales less than in 1933, accord- 
ing to the Cotton Exchange Service, but 
for the first 8 months consumption was 
9,354,000 bales, or 66,000 ahead of last 
season. 


COTTON AND FABRICS 


Forwardings to domestic mills 
reached a new high last week: 138,000 
bales, against 115,000 in the preceding 
week, and 104,000 in 1933. Active 
trading manifested itself in the textile 
markets, but prices were shaded again. 

Commenting on crop control, A. H. 
Garside, economist of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, said: “While the 
production control may be successful 
to a degree for a few years since for- 
eign countries cannot quickly expand 
their production as much as America 
is reducing her output, ultimately the 
rest of the world will supply that 
amount of cotton which we decline to 
produce, and when this occurs the price 
level will still be the same as it would 
have been if we were still dominating 
the world producton. The only hope 
of making production control maintain 
a profitable price for the Southern 
farmer would be in carrying the re- 
striction to the point of growing cotton 
only for consumption and creating a 
tariff wall to shut out foreign cotton.” 

Week ended May 5.: Cotton lost 
heavily the first 2 days of the week, 
gained on Wednesday, lost again, 
gained, and then ended with a soft 
tone. Speculators and foreign traders 
withdrew from the market largely, 
with Japan the only large buyer. Silver 
legislation pending in Congress caused 
part of the decline, and the uncertainty 
over what might be done with the pro- 
posed securities act added to it. 

After the week of backing and filling, 
however, prices were unchanged to 8 
points lower. May was 10.93¢ against 
11.01¢; July 11.08 against 11.11; Octo- 


ber 11.22 against 11.25; December 
11.34 against 11.37; January 11.40 
against 11.46; and March 11.53 un- 
changed. 


About 50% of the acreage reserved 
for planting has been sown, against 
about 55% at the same time last year. 
A private report estimated that 29,255,- 
000 acres would be put in cotton, against 
40,929,000 last year. April fertilizer 
sales, according to the Exchange Serv- 
ice, were 573,000 tons, against 856,000 
in April, 1933. For the first 5 months 
it was 2,063,000 tons, against 1,736,000 
last year, and 1,390,000, 2 years ago. 

Foreign crop reports to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that the In- 
dian output will be 4,159,000 bales this 
season, 263,000 higher than last year, 
and 791,000 above that of 1932. It is, 
however, 400,000 under the 5-year av- 
erage up to 1931. In Egypt, 1,611,000 
bales were ginned this year, 692,000 
greater than in 1933, and 4% above the 
1929-1930 crop. The domestic crop is 
put at 11,200,000 bales in this country 
on April 1, 

Forwardings to mills of the world 
dropped 60,000 bales last week, and so 
far this season they have been 11,205,- 
000 bales, against 10,621,000 in 1933 and 
11,127,000 in 1932. Exports dropped by 
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about 60,000 bales too and now stand 
about 100,000 bales behind last year’s. 

Week ended May 12. The possibility 
that silver might be remonetized, the 
drought in wheat, and the shortage of 
contracts served to lift cotton prices. 
Prospects of a short wheat crop sent 
prices soaring in the Pit, with cotton 
borrowing strength from the rise. 

Prices gained from 17 to 24 points 
for the week. May closed at 11.17¢, 
compared with 10.93¢; July 11.28 against 
11.08; October 11.43 against 11.22; De- 
cember 11.55 against 11.34; January 
11.60 against 11.40; and March 11.70 
against 11.53. 

Business was quiet all week, in sharp 
contrast with the same time last year 
when things were booming. Spot sales 
were 22,000 bales, against 96,000 last 
year; domestic mills took 98,000 bales, 
against 114,000 in the previous week 
and 130,000 a year ago; exports were 
52,000 against 94,000; and sales of dry 
goods have been slow. 

Week ended May 19. Cotton prices 
showed good gains for the week, with a 
steady rise interrupted only twice by 
profit taking. The principal influence 
was the reported capitulation of the 
President to the silver interests. Other 
favorable factors were the rise in 
grains and stocks. 

Prices gained from 21 to 24 points. 
May closed at 11.41¢ against 11.17; 
July 11.49 against 11.28; October 11.66 
against 11.43; December 11.79 against 
11.55; January 11.84 against 11.60; and 
March 11.93 against 11.70. 

Consumption figures were up to ex- 
pectations. During April the Census 
3ureau reported consumption at 512,703 
bales of lint, compared with 543,690 in 
March and 470,359 in April, 1933. Cot- 
ton on hand the end of the month was 
1,584,746 bales in consuming establish- 
ments and 7,101,941 in public storage 
and compresses, against 1,371,218 and 
8,151,913 a vear ago. It was the largest 
April consumption since April, 1930 
Exports were 386,594 bales, compared 
with 550,104 in March and 436,450 in 
April, 1933. Active spindles were 26,- 
450,750, against 26,503,876 in March and 
23,421,680 a year ago. 

Several mills have curtailed output 
so far. Sales were fair last week, and 
forwardings totaled 87,000 bales, com- 
pared with 98,000 the previous week 
and 139,000 in 1933. 

Weather reports were good. The crop 
is well advanced in most sections, with 
only one or 2 areas which need 
more sun in Louisiana. 

The Egyptian crop is expected to be 
20% greater this year than last, which 
trend is typical of all foreign crops ex- 
cept Peru. Foreign production is put 
at 12,103,000 bales by the Exchange 
Service, the largest on record. In 1932 
it was 10,544,000 bales, and in 1931, 
9,658,000 bales. 


Week ended May 26. In a quiet and 
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dull market, prices dropped from 8 to 
11 points on Monday. The weather 
was excellent over most of the Cotton 
Belt, and sales of dry goods are spotty, 
falling below production again. Silver 
was strong, and the spring wheat crop 
was said to be considerably damaged. 
Under these conflicting movements, the 
cotton market did not know which way 
to turn. 

The Census Bureau report showed 
that the cotton spinning industry op- 
erated at 104.5% capacity in April on 
a single-shift basis, compared with 
102.9% in March and 95.7% in April, 
1933. 

On Tuesday the market recovered 
early in the session, but eased off later 
and continued so for 2 days. The 
pace was slow, traders being hesitant 
about purchases until the contents of 
the President’s silver message were re- 
vealed, when professional selling took 
place. The decision of the Code Au- 
thority to cut output of mills by 25% 
also influenced the market. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated 1933 production at 13,047,000 
bales, compared with a December esti- 
mate of 13,177,000 bales and a 1932 
crop of 13,002,000 bales. 

Cotton futures, after slight losses 
early Friday, rallied as ring shorts cov- 
ered short lines, and in some cases took 
to the constructive side, owing to the 
increasingly apparent resistance the 
market seemed to show to declines. 

On Saturday unseasonably cool 
weather over the Cotton Belt and a 
general absence of selling resulted in 
a rise in cotton prices. Quotations, 
compared with last week-end’s, follow: 
July 11.43¢ 11.49¢; October 
11.63 against 11.66; December 11.74 
against 11.79; January 11.79 against 
11.84; and March 11.92 against 11.93. 


against 


Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, Dritts, AND OsnABuRGS. The 
market is a little quieter than usual for 
the season with respect to new con- 
tracts. On the other hand deliveries 
against back orders are being shipped 
freely. The persistent call for goods in 
anticipation in many instances seems to 
indicate small stocks in the hands of 
those using cotton textiles as raw ma- 
terial in their own plants. In view of 
the stronger raw cotton position as 
against that of several weeks ago more 
active trading is expected shortly. 

Rarncoat Fasrics. As it is still between 
seasons, the manufacturers are assort- 
ing and sampling raincoat fabrics, etc., 
to determine what patterns to run for 
the fall trade. 

SHEETING. The market is quiet, 
with practically no inquiry or business 


very 


being placed. Press reports on May 
23 stated that Hugh S. Johnson, NRA 
Administrator, had approved a 25% 


limitation in cotton industry output for 
from 4 to 12 weeks from June 4. The 
curtailment will be effected “by reduc- 
ing hours or days in each week and not 
by shutdown.” The opinion is general 
that business will be quiet during the 
summer 


Tire Fasrics. Tire 


fabrics were ex- 


empt in the curtailment of cotton out- 





WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended 


Cents per Pound 





New York Quotations 


May 26, 1934 


Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ....--+-++e-++e% 


52-inch 2. 20- yard 

$2-inch 1.85-yard 
Ducks 

38-inch 2.00-yard D. F 

40-inch 1.45-yard S. F......----+++++ 

72-inch 1.05-yard D. F. 

72-inch 16.66-ounce .... naw 

72-inch 17.2l-ounce ......-++++++0-: 
MECHANICAL 

Hose and belting........-.---+-- ib 


TENNIS 

$2-inch 1.35-yard 
*Hollands 
GOLD SEAL 


30-inch No. 72.......+eeeseeeees yd. 
40-inch No. 72 


RED SEAL 





SO-inch ....cccccecce pobkn bese aeen e's 


Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.34-yard 
40-inch 2.48-yard 
40-inch 3.00-yard 
40-inch 10-ounce part waste......--- 
40-inch 7-ounce part waste 
37-inch 2.42-yard 


Raincoat Fabrics 


COTTON 
Bombazine 60 x 64......+++e+e+- yd. 
Bombazine 60 X 48......--eeee- jews 
Plaids 60 x 48 
Plaids 48 x 48 
Surface prints 60 x 64.. 
Surface prints 60 x 48......... ® 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 60 x 64...... 
Print cloth, 38%-inch, 60 x 48...... 


SHEETINGS, 40-INCH 


48 x 48, 2.50-yard.......cccccccce¥Ge 
Ee ° 








SHEETINGS, 36-INCH 


QB x 48, S.00-yard.....cccccscccccSte 
CRE, <5 seh .oceswaaeines 
Tire Fabrics 
BUILDER 
17% ounce 60” 23/11 ply Karded 
BREET .cccccccccccseccsecccces 
17% ounce 60” 10/5 ply Karded 
DET. 650405 sas 5ss0'sebeNwe van 
CHAFER 
14 ounce 60” 20/8 ply Karded 
DECIET o.o.s000000 000000 sesccceee 
12. ounce 60” 10/4 ply Karded 
Peeler ..ccccccccvcoccscccscecs 
ee ounce 60” 20/4 ply Karded 
WEE. inadaoasues Tero 
914. ounce 60” 10/2 ply” Karded 


peeler 


CORD FABRICS 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 1x” cotton. ./b. 
23/4/3 Karded peeler, 1x” cotton. ./b. 
15/3/3 Karded peeler, 1xy” cotton. ./b. 
13/3/3 Karded peeler, 1x” cotton. ./b. 

7/2/2 Karded peeler, a cotton. .Jb. 
23/5/3 Karded peeler, 1%” cotton, ./b. 
23/5/3 Karded Egyptian, alee 

upper cotton 
23/5/3 Combed Egyptian. . Soewkuene 


LENO BREAKER 


8% ounce and 10% ounce 60” 
Karded peeler 


Cents 
$0.1534 
.0 


35 


*Prices for 1,200 yards of a width or over. 
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put ordered by NRA Administrator 
Johnson; consequently tire manufac- 
turers who operate fabric mills have the 
advantage over independents. The 
fabric market is therefore very dead, 
and prices are unchanged from last 
month. 


‘ 





Crude Rubber 
(Continued from page 65) 


quiet. Dealers report that factories 
made heavy purchases on the rise, and 
some over-bought. Much of the slack 
must be ascribed to the muddled state 
of the restriction agreement, which 
many expect will be altered to provide 
a more immediate remedy for over- 
production of raw rubber. Prices were 
unchanged from last week. 

Week ended May 26. Only 300 tons 
were traded on Monday, with prices 
closing up by 5 to 6 points. Almost 
no news was forthcoming; the London 
market was closed for the holiday; and 
traders decided to wait. 

Cram’s Automotive Reports revealed 
that last week’s output of cars was 
75,550 units, compared with 79,305 in 
the previous week and 55,801 in the 
same week last year. Ten companies 
again cut operations, with Chevrolet 
dropping to 16,100 from 19,200. Sales 
were reported quieter, despite the Dow- 
Jones report of Saturday, especially in 
the medium and high-priced brackets. 

April automobile production was 
360,620 units, an increase of 7.4% over 
March and 99.4% above April, 1933, ac- 
cording to the Department of Com- 
merce. For the first 4 months sales at 
the factory were 1,093,103 units, against 
535,690 in the same 1933 period. 

Activity was greater on Tuesday, but 
prices sold off again by 16 to 20 points. 
Liquidation was by speculators who ex- 
pected the market to show little im- 
provement unless restriction quotas 
are revised. 

On the next 2 days quiet markets 
resulted in easier prices, the current 
month falling below 12¢a pound for the 
first time in several weeks. Factory 
business was very scarce in the Outside 
Market. 

On Friday fubber was firmer; ex- 
change futures rose; and _ actuals 
strengthened; resulting from more fa- 
vorable restriction news and upturns 
in domestic commodities. 

On Saturday rubber, despite firm 
cables and the favorable Malayan cen- 
sus report for April, could not maintain 
because of labor diffi- 


its early gains 
culties. 
Closing prices were: July 12.35¢ 


against 13.00¢; September 12.63 against 


13.25; October 12.74 against 13.36; De- 
cember 12.96 against 13.57; January 
13.08 against 13.65; and March 13,25 


against 13.91. 

In the Outside Market a small busi- 
ness developed. Closing prices: May- 
June 12%¢ against 13.00¢ last Saturday; 
July-September 1254 against 1314; Oc- 
tober-December 13.00 against 1354; and 
January-March 13% against 14.00. 
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ROYLE 


Tubing Machines 


Standard equipment throughout 
the industry for rapid extrusion of 
inner tubes, treads, hose, heels, jar 
rings, tubing, channels, solids, rub- 


ber coverings, and strained rubber. 


Royle 6-inch Tuber 


Also made in seven other sizes 


Machinery is the life of industry. 
Just now there are many temptations 
to save on price. Cheap or obsolete 
machinery becomes a tax on produc- 
tion and upkeep that soon dissipates the 
initial saving. When you buy the lat- 


est and best you pay for it but once. 
\QBABER SO UPS WER SE sae 
Modern Tubing Machines, Strainers, 
Hose Looms 
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Regular and Speoial 
Constructions 
of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARM Y 


Ducks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Curran « Barry 
320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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(CONSUMPTION of crude rubber by 

“United States manufacturers for 
April amounted to 44,947 long tons, 
compared with 47,097 (revised) long 
tons for March, decrease of 4.6% 
under March, but 73.4% above April, 
1933, according to R. M. A. statistics. 
Consumption for April, 1933, was 23,- 
928 (revised) long tons. 

Crude rubber imports for April, 1934, 
were 45,662 long tons, 2.4% over March 
and 134.7% above April, 1933. 

The estimated total domestic stocks 
crude rubber on hand April 30 were 

981 long tons, against March 31 

vcks of 353,242 long tons. April 
ocks were practically unchanged com- 

pared with March, but were 7.9% below 
stocks of April 30, 1933. 

Crude rubber afloat for the United 
States ports on April 30 was 56,251 long 
tons, compared with 54,722 long tons 
afloat on March 31 this vear, and 30,745 
long tons afloat on April 30, 1933. 


a 


yf 
351 
sto 
Sto 
to 
t 


London and Liverpool Stocks 
Tons 
Week — aoe = 
Ended London Liverpool 
Ne a eer 42,539 53,917 
May) Ba bs Spas and che 41,815 53,915 
Ma Rass basen a eas 602 42,098 54,268 
May RE ne oe 41,900 54,123 
May DG ctt enn esse eee 42,118 54,27¢ 


IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS 
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1931 1932 1933 1934 
T = 500 
sa + 450 
5 NL st 
uM o 
E SEGRGHEGRURECRNGI 300 § 
Ss 250 Ss 
2° INDIA RUBBER WORLD Ps 
3150/5 st Asn nb ns Ob DE DD DO 150 2 
ws rm veo } —t 100 = 
Ss. Consumptigy Laws S. Imports | 
SST a SP 
0" JFMAM) J RSONDIFWAMIJASONDIFMAMIIJASONDIFMAMIJASOND® 
United States Stocks, Imports and Consumption 
United States and World Statistics ef Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 
Singapore —— World 
United and Pro- Con- 
" A 2. 3. U. S. 33. S. wang inne, duction sumption 
Con- Stocks Stocks (Net Esti- World 
Twelve Import ste? —— on Handt Afloatt see Stocksts Exports)¢ matedt Stockstt§ 
Months ns ons Tons Tons Tons Ton: Tons Tons ons 
‘ere 488,343 375,980 200,998 56,035 118,297 45,179 821,815 684,993 366,034 
(ee 495,163 348.986 322,825 40,455 127,103 55,458 797,441 668,660 495,724 
. ar - 400,78 000 379,000 38,360 92,567 36,802 709,840 670,250 518,187 
BEER 44005 411,615 405,687 364,541 55,606 86,438 48,744 845,291 818,370 489,029 
1934 
January ... 46,204 40,413 368,660 45,768 90,272 51,427 81,487 77,200 510,359 
February 31,032 40,609 357,094 33, 063 92,482 52,580 88,239 82,100 502,155 
March ..... 44,605 47,097 353,242 4,722 94,314 59, 224 92,070 78,000 504,601 
AGT 4.60%s 45,662 44,947 351,981 56, 251 ovccce asne ae seepee oeenws eevcee 
TW. H. 


*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. 
Rickinson & Son’s figures. 


+Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
§Stocks at the 3 main centers, U. Re 


U. K., Singapore and Penang. 








gin BBER goods manufacturers plan 

increase their use of reclaim in 
part Her renaerasti for crude in event of 
higher prices resulting from restriction. 
The advance in crude was discounted 
and in the past month did not materi- 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ally increase the current quotations on 
reclaim. The percentage consumption 
of reclaim to crude advanced steadily 
during the first quarter of the year. 
Reclaiming plants are all busy and an- 
ticipate further increase of activity. 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 








Consumption United 
Per Cent States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
A eer ey ee 157,967 153,497 41.5 24,008 9,468 
Be re ae 132,462 125,001 35.7 19,257 6,971 
DD chindbsocknasntesesicpeees 75,656 77,500 23.3 21,714 3,536 
SE Ue cece cee ghubedenbbvee es 99,974 81,612 20.1 20,746 3,583 
1934 
GP OP OUT E TEC COC Peer 9,828 7,000 17.3 24,303 333 
ee ee eee een 9,504 7,646 18.8 23,356 282 
EE x ccccks epasiseschecdeh 11,479 9,683 20.3 25,113 354 
De chow hick hoe este eanhe +10,185 9,387 20.9 22,033 eee 
*Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
1931 1932 1933 1934 
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Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Price of Tire Reclaim 








All prices are firm, nominal, and sub- 
ject to change. Most grades are quoted 





unchanged from one month ago. The 
exceptions are advances in super-re- 
claim black, up 44¢; white auto tire 
and No. 1 tube, each up l¢. 
New York Quotations 
May 26, 1934 
Sp Cents 
High Tensile ioe per Lb 
Super-reclaim, black ..... 1.20 834/9 
rrr oe 1.20 7 /7% 
Auto Tire 
Black se Heep sees eee S$ /5% 
Black selected tires...... 1.18 51%4/S% 
Dark gray . 1.35 6%4/6% 
WEE sicsne 1.40 954/934 
Shoe 
Unwashed ...... <seenewe. MenD 6%4/6% 
PME Ncbckeane sons wenee acae /9 
Tube 
Re Pr rer os 220 13. / 
eee eee re er 1.10 7’%A/7% 
Truck Tire 
Truck tire, heavy gravity. 1.55 5%4/SK% 
Truck tire, light gravity.. 1.40 5%4/6 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends ....... 1.60 44%4/4% 





Tire Prices Raised 


An irregular price increase, ranging 
from 5 to 15% on third and fourth 
line automobile tires, was announced 
by the major rubber companies, effec- 
tive May 11. The increase will average 
about 15% on fourth line tire brands. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS OPEN 





SALES CONNECTION DESIRED BY CAPABLE, EX- 
perienced, profit-making men with excellent clientele. Mill 
must be aggressive and capable of producing coated textiles 
for cutting up trades. Would consider only reliable rubber 
mill seeking new fields and established market. Commission 
or exclusive agency considered. Address Box No. 380, care 
of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





CHEMIST, B.SC., 5 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN RUBBER TESTING, 
compounding, and production work. 9 years in other lines of chemistry. 
Available at once. Address Box No. 376, care of INpr1A RuBBER WORLD. 





COMMERCIAL RESEARCH EXPERT, AGE 26; RUBBER STATIS- 
tician and market specialist; 4 years’ business experience; high university 
degrees in economics; international education; desires to prove his value 
to some company. Address Box No. 377, care of INp1a RuBBER WORLD. 

2 





GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 18 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence manufacturing tires and tubes with best firms, desires 
connection with responsible firm. At present employed; de- 
sires to make a change. Very best of references. Address 
Box No. 373, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: POSITION AS FOREMAN OF MILL AND CALENDER 
room, tires, sundries, and mechanicals. Have had years of experience 
and can produce results. Address Box No. 381, care of INDIA RUBBER 


Wokr-p. 








POSITION OF RESPONSIBILITY WANTED BY_ GRADUATE 
chemist with broad experience in compounding and manufacture of me- 
chanicals, including hose, belting, molded goods, sundries, etc. Address 
Box No. 382, care of INp1A RuBBER WORLp. 











Morris Trimming Machines | 


are used by the leading rubber manufacturers of 
the world. 
T. W. MORRIS 
6312 Winthrop Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 











SUPERINTENDENT FOR RUBBER FACTORY MANUFACTURING 
automotive products except tires. Product includes soft and hard me- 
chanical rubber parts, also extruded goods. This is an old-established 
company, and only men with modern factory operating experience will be 
considered; man having automotive experience preferred. Give complete 








details regarding experience, age, salary, and references in first letter. 
All replies held in strict confidence. Address Box No. 369, care of 
Inp1a RuseER WORLp. 

_WANTED: A MAN WITH TIRE FACTORY EXPERIENCE TO SET 
piece rates. Applicant must be an experienced and efficient time study 
man and must have worked on tire processes. Address Box No. 370, care 
of Inp1A RusBerR Wor-Lp. 

MAN WANTED: EXPERIENCED ON SUPERVISION OF HAND 





made gloves and mittens. Address Box No. 371, care of INp1A RUBBER 
Wor Lp. 
OLD, WELL ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER OF RUBBER COM- 


pounding material wants as chemist and technical representative a young 
graduate chemist or chemical engineer with several years of practical ex- 
perience in moderate sized factory manufacturing rubber goods, preferably 
tires and mechanicals. Must possess tact and resourcefulness, and furnish 
proof of rcal ability in the solution of factory processing problems. Work 
will include research, compound development, and occasional visits to fac- 
tories using our product. Address Box No. 372, care of Inp1a RuBBER 








Wor tp. 
WANTED BY EASTERN RUBBER MANUFACTURER: CHEMIST 
and factory manager with wide experience, molded, extruded, and cut 


State in confidence past responsibilities and pay expected. 


rubber goods. 
care of INptA Russer Wor_p. 


Address Box No. 379, 














MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 















INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 
41 Park Row, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 


ASBESTINE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Genasco(\.2..\Hydroecarbon 


(SOLID OR GRANULATED) 

A hard, stable compound—produced under the exacting supervision 
of an experienced and up-to-date laboratory. 

Aging tests have proved Genasco to be always of uniform quality. 
Shipped to all parts of the world in metal drums. Stocks carried at 
Maurer, N. J. and Madison, IIl. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


New York Chicago St. Leuis 


Philadelphia 




















MOLDS 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 


Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling and 
Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 

GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, IN- 

SURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE Co. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 




















REVERTEX 


(Highly Concentrated [About 75%] Rubber Latex) 





A. AND CANADA: 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U. S. 


Revertex Corp. of America 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





(Advertisements continued on page 77) 
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Netherlands East Indies 


(Continued from page 56) 


The young buddings, comprising 
various clones, covered 1.85 hectares, 
and 8 rows, 158 trees, were tested by 
the first method and 16 rows, 316 trees, 
by the second. 

During June and July, 1933, the en- 
tire area was tapped alternate daily 
over half the circumference to deter- 
mine the yielding capacity of the trees. 
In August the actual test commenced 
and was continued through December, 
1933. After the second month of the 
real test tapping every fourth day with 
lavish bark removal gave yields that 
amounted to 90% of those obtained by 
alternate monthly tapping with normal 
bark consumption. These figures are 
considered very favorable since tapping 
costs are 50% less with the former 
method than with the latter. The ex- 
periment has not been conducted long 
enough to justify adoption of the 
fourth-day tapping system on a large 
scale, but results are sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant estates starting 
themselves. 


small-scale tests 





A widespread desire seems to exist 
in the rubber-producing countries in 
the East to manufacture their own rub- 
ber goods. Now comes the report that 
the Maharajah of Travancore, India, 
who is very progressive, has sanctioned 
the establishment of a rubber factory. 
To investigate the possibilities for such 


a factory, J. Helen, of Karachi, was 
engaged, and he toured the country 
with the Director of Industries. In an 


elaborate report he recommends open- 
ing a factory to cost 300,000 rupees. 
Mr. Helen believes a variety of goods 
as inner tubes, tires for cycles and rick- 
rubberized fabric for 
raincoats, hose, tubing, toys, hot water 
bottles and other molded goods, car- 
pets, etc., could very well be produced 
locally. 
Travancore 


shaws, sheets, 


has 64,113 acres under 
rubber, about % the total rubber area 
in India, .so that adequate amounts of 
rubber are expected to be available; 
while it further seems that other raw 
materials are also abundant. 





“‘Alnor’ Surface Temperature Py- 
rometers.” Illinois Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc., Chicago, Ill. This bulletin, 
No. 1,727, is descriptive of a convenient- 
ly portable instrument for ascertaining 
surface temperatures of materials and 
production machinery, molds, etc. 

“Evidence of Improved Quality 
through Better Temperature Regula- 
tion.” The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
broadside is of special interest to manu 
rubber, 


The message of this 


facturing industries, such as 
ten! 


close temperature control is a 


where 
vital factor in processing. 





New Publications 
“Factice in Rubber Compounding.” 


The Stamford Rubber Supply Co., 
Stamford, Conn. This neat little bro- 
chure gives the rubber compounder 


concise, practical information on the 2 
general classes of factice, their grades, 
methods of manufacture, and uses. The 
rubber compounder will find factice of 
distinct advantage to improve the 
processing and quality of rubber stocks 
for many products, including proofed 
fabrics, double textures, rollers, erasers, 
sponge rubber, insulation, molded 
goods, etc. New developments have 
made factice available with ultra-accel- 
erators and in latex compounding with 
distinct advantage. 

“Miscellaneous Tubing and Extruded 
Compounds.” Laboratory Report No. 
174, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Rubber Chemicals Division, Wil- 
mington, Del. This report is prefaced 
with pertinent remarks concerning ex- 
truded compounds, followed by mixing 
formulae for syringe and bath spray 
tubing, windshield wiper tubing, up- 
holstery tubing, and miscellaneous tub- 
ing and gasket stock. Physical data 
and suggestions for handling each stock 
also are given. 

“Hawley Conversion Tables.” H. W. 
Hawley, 692 Ridge St., Newark, N. J. 
Within the 18 pages of this pocket-size 
booklet are contained useful conver- 
sion tables of American and English 
money at any rate of exchange, also 
decimals of a pound Sterling and 
weight conversion tables. Much con- 
cise general information of value to 
trans-oceanic shippers and travelers is 
given. Price 50¢. 

“The Automobile Buyer’s Guide.” 
1934 Edition. Customer Research Staff, 
General Motors, Detroit, Mich. This 
highly important booklet of 84 pages 
is replete with notes and suggestions 
compiled and illustrated to serve the 
motorist as a cross-index to the usual 
automobile catalog. The general car 
characteristics covered are dependabil- 
ity, economy, safety, appearance, com- 
fort, ease of control, smoothness, pick 
up, and speed. The booklet is well 
indexed and worthy of careful study 
by every sincere motorist. 

Proposed Federal Specifications for 
Rubber Heels; Erasers, Rubber and 
Rubber Substitute; Tubular Rubber 
Tourniquet. Federal Specifications 
Board, Room 735, Federal Warehouse, 
Washington, D. C. This board adopts 
purchase specifications for commodities 
bought by the various departments and 
establishments of the United States 
Government. Those mentioned here 
are submitted for criticism, comments, 
or suggestions on the part of trade 
journals, associations, manufacturers, or 
producers. The limiting date for such 
criticism on the above specifications is 


June 23, 1934. 


EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE 
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Book Reviews 


“Annual Survey of American Chem- 
istry.” Vol. VIII, 1933. Edited by 
Clarence J. West. Published for Na- 
tional Research Council by The Chemi- 
cal Catalog Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Cloth, 403 pages, 


5% by 8% inches. Indexed. Price 
$4.50. 
This survey of chemical progress 


covers 25 topics, of which 12 are con- 
fined to the field of pure science. 
Among the topics of industrial inter- 
est is that of rubber reviewed by H. L. 
Trumbull, research chemist of The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. The scope 
of this chapter covers discussion and 
references to published work on the 
following subjects of rubber research: 
crude rubber; rubber hydrocarbon: 
purification and properties; vulcaniza- 
tion and the structure of vulcanized 
rubber; accelerators of vulcanization; 
age resisters; control and testing; pig- 
ments; compounding ingredients; ce- 
ments and adhesives; rubber technol- 
ogy; latex and rubber dispersions; syn- 
thetic rubber and rubber-like products; 
and rubber derivatives. 


“Rubber Producing Companies — 
1934.” Compiled by the Mincing Lane 
Tea & Rubber Share Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, Ltd., 14 Mincing Lane, London, 
E.C.3, England. Published by “The 
Financial Times,’ Ltd., 72 Coleman 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

This standard work follows the lines 
of previous editions. The authentic 
and exhaustive information concerning 
over 575 companies, includes capital, 
acreage, latest accounts, crops, pur- 
chase price, dividends, forward sales, 
estimates, etc. Particulars are also 
given of many companies with tea and 
coffee interests, also a list of directors 
and secretaries of rubber companies. 





“1934 Year Book.” The Tire & Rim 
Association, Inc., 1401 Guarantee Title 
Bldg., Cleveland, O. This official pub- 
lication of 82 pages contains full and 
official data on tires, rims, gages, etc. 
for automotive use. The information 
is arranged and thumb indexed as it 
applies to the following classifications 
of equipment: namely, passenger car, 
truck and bus, motorcycle, airplane, 
tractor, and solid and cushion tires. 

“Handbook of Belting.” The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, 
O. This second edition contains all the 
outstanding features of the previous 
edition with revisions and additions to 
keep the book abreast of the most re- 
cent developments in belting practice. 
The scope of the book includes com- 
plete data on belt design, flat trans- 
mission belts, V-belt drives, belt con- 
veyers, elevator belts, and design and 
operation of belt elevators. 
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ERNEST JACOBY 


Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 
Carbon Black 
Clay 


Stocks of above earried at all times 


MASS. 


Jacobite Boston 


BOSTON 
Cable Address: 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SOLICITING THE PURCHASE OF MY RIGHTS ON INVENTION: 
Address C. P. 72, Metis Beach, P. Q., 


Washers’ Cuffs made of rubber. 
Canada. 





UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR A CAPABLE RUBBER EXECU- 
tive to obtain part or full control of a going rubber manufacturing busi- 
ness, molded, cut, and extruded, now employing more than one hundred 
hands. Located within one hundred miles of New York. Long estab- 
lished trade both domestic and export. Address Box No. 378, care of 
Inp1a Ruseger Wor tp. 


SPONGE RUBBER MANUFACTURER, DESIRING SALES REPRE- 
sentation on commission basis to handle Detroit automobile trade, com- 
municate with Box No. 383, care of InpIA RUBBER WorLD. 


FOR SALE: EASTERN FACTORY EQUIPPED WITH CALENDERS, 
spreaders, churns, mills, heaters, vulcanizers, doublers, ,impregnator, com- 
plete and ready to operate. Reasonable. Address Box No. 386, care of 
Inp1a RupserR Wor Lp. 














SOLVENT GERMAN FIRM 
WANTS TO BUY 


special patents, processes, or formulae for the 
manufacture of sponge rubber. 


Address Box No. 374, care of INDIA RuspBer Wor vp. 








HYDRAULIC VALVES 


Operating, Globe, Angle, or Check Valves— 
Hydraulic Presses, Accumulators, Pumps, ete. 
» —For almost any size or pressure. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER 8ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Crude Rubber 
Balata 
Pontianac 
Gutta Percha 


LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 
IMPORTERS 
133 FRONT STREET 








NEW YORK 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
FOR THE FAR WEST 


An old established and aggressive 
distributor of rubber compounding 
materials—with offices and sales 
organization in the midwest and 
Pacific Coast—is interested in se- 
curing two or three more repre- 
sentative lines of cotton fabric or 
rubber chemicals. 


We have the standing, the capital, 
and the contacts to build business 
for you under the usual arrange- 
ments. 


Address BOX No. 385 


care of INDIA RuBBER WoRLD. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 











ee BAIRD 


RUBBER&TRADING CO., inc. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


AND 


LIQUID LATEX 


233 Broadway New York 
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United States Statisties Rubber Goods Production Statistics 
1934 
February 


1933 


wit 
February 


TIRES AND TUBES 
Pneumatic casings 
Production 
Shipments, total........ 
Domestic 
Stocks, end of month... 
Solid and cushion 
Production 
Shipments, 
Domestic 
Stocks, end of month.... 
Inner tubes 
Production 
Shipments, 
Domes Stic 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 3,106 
thousands 10,403 


Two Months Ended 
February, 1934 
Forse ave Pounds 


Value 
Crude rubber 2 tires 
Li = d latex thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 


SS oe EE ee: thousands 
total thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
fies endetio’ consumed 
Fabrics 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Rubber bands, s 


Rubber soled footwear 
fabric uppers 

Rubber toys 

Druggists’ sundries, n. " 

Combs, hard rubber number 

Golf balls number 

7 s and ot b 


Propucts 
Ne eT thous. of Ibs. 


Rubber clothing, yor-sounaa 
rere, Belt... c<ss to. of coats and sundries 
Production ; of coats and sundries 
Rubber-proofed fabrics, producti on, total. .thous. of yds. 
Auto fabrics thous. of yds. 
Raincoat fabrics thous. of yds. 
Rubber flooring, thous. of sq. ft. 
Rubber and canvas footwear 
Production, total 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Shipments, total 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Shipments, 
Tennis 
Waterproof 
Stocks, total, 
BONES occccce 
ae ee 
Rubber heels 
Production 
Shipments, total 
Export ... 
Repair trade . 
Shoe manufacturers... 
Stocks, end of month 
Rubber soles 
Production 
Shipments, 
Export 
Repair trade 
Shoe manufacture TS ; 
Stocks, end of month . of 
Mechanical rubber goo 


T 
Other rubber 
Totals 


thous. 


Exports of Foreign 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber 
Balata ... 
Rubber manuf facture 


thous. 
thous. 
thous. 
masonic, Sotel:..<5...6 ssc thous. 
thous. 


Totals ...<+ 


RFPOONNUNNMOF ND 
UIW GO OD  COUIWOONIT 
100 See AN OUI 


. , thous. 
Exports of Domestic ster 


COD Vi ee DOW RO DO 


thous. 


RUBRER AND MANUFACTURES 
Reclaimed 
Scra 
Rubberized automobile cloth, 
sq. yd. 
Ott ler rubberized piece goods 
and hospital sheeting.sqg. yd. 
Footwear 


thous. 
thous. 


f prs. 


fF prs. 
f prs. 
f prs. 
f prs. 
prs. 
prs. 


Canvas shoes with rubber 


loz. pairs 
fountain 

-number 
-d z. pairs 


Water bottles and 


syringes 
Gloves 
Other druggists’ 
Ballocns 


of dollars 
‘ dollars 
of dollars 
of dollars 
Source: 
Commerce, 


Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 

A Washington, D. C. 

Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods 
Other goods 

Tires E 4 
Truck and bus casings, London Stocks. Mareh, 1934 

Stocks, March 31 


1934 1933 
Lonpon Tons Tons Tons Tons 

Plantation 6,794 40,477 6 64,220 

Other grades ... 1 10 24 54 60 
LivzerRPooL 

Plantation ........6+. 

Total tons, London and 
Liverpool 


Other automobile 


Tubes, auto....... 
Other casings and 





De- 
livered 1932 


Landed 
T 


Solid tires for automobiles 
and motor trucks number 
Other solid tires 
Tire sundries and — ma- 
terials 
Rubber and friction 


“1,417 °53,813 “53,876 (760,695 





tape 10,053 94,314 124,975 


* Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 


World Rubber Shipments—Net Exports 
Long Tons—1934 
Mar. 


58,515 
26,470 





Apr. 
56,748 
27,963 


British Malaya 
Gross exports 
Imports 


Imports by Customs Districts 
———March, 1934———— 


*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 


March, 1933 
*Crude Rubber 
Pounds Value 


Massachusetts 
New York .- 
Philadelphia 
Maryland 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles 
San Francisc: 
Oregon 
Washington 
Oh nd 


7,800,190 $631,631 

74,672,796 5 0 
2,719,825 
69,680 


112, 000 


5,740,849 





646,038 


rubber 


India and Burma 
Sarawak 
British N. 
Siam 
Java and Madura 
Sumatra E. Coast..... 
Other N. E. Indies.... 
French Indo-China..... 
Amazon Valley 
Africa . 


Owns 
T= Ome 


mn Our 
a? eWYOSO 


Borneo .... 


‘0 ints Se Unio bdo 


try NoOD— 
View SI 


*Estimate. 
Commerce, 


Comptied 
ashington, 


eather-Rubber-Shoe 


Division, Department 


oO 








